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HISTORY AS A LIVING FORCE* 


By CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 
Secretary, North Carolina State Department of Archives and History 


HAT would George Washington think if he were suddenly 

to come to life today and find that he was riding in a jeep? 
How would Benjamin Franklin feel if he were to find himself 
in a flying fortress, twenty thousand feet above the earth’s 
surface? What would John Paul Jones think of one of our 
modern landing barges, carrying tanks, and other mechanized 
equipment all ready to drive ashore and engage the enemy? 
What would be the reaction of Andrew Jackson to a tank, of 
Robert E. Lee to a flame thrower, or even of Teddy Roosevelt 
to a modern submarine? 

In civil life as well as in military we have machines which 
would astonish past generations. How would Julius Caesar feel 
if he should suddenly come to life in a New York subway train? 
What would Anne Hathaway think of a modern kitchen, with its 
innumerable conveniences? What would Thomas Jefferson do 
if he could hear a voice speaking from Moscow, London, or 
Australia? How would Abraham Lincoln like to ride in an 
automobile, shave with an electric razor, or see a moving picture? 
We possess machines to do everything from sinking battleships 
to washing dishes, from propelling a speeding express train to 
clipping the hair on our necks. 

When the first machines were invented, they came only at 
infrequent intervals. The spinning jenny, the power loom, the 
steam engine, and the other early inventions were spaced years 


* Address delivered at the annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, Harrisburg, October 16, 1943. 
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apart. But these early machines begat a new and more numerous 
generation of machines, and this generation in turn sired another 
still more numerous generation until today the earth fairly crawls 
with machines without number. Not merely do they constantly 
become more numerous; the ratio of increase appears to rise by 
geometric progression. Malthus’s theory of population growth 
has long been discredited, but had Malthus propounded his theory 
for the machine rather than for the human being, he might have 
been correct. 

Every time a new machine is put into use, it causes some 
modification in the way men live from day to day, in their social 
adjustments and relationships. When a new machine began to 
function only occasionally, society had a long period of time to 
adjust itself to each in turn. As new inventions have crowded 
upon us with greater and greater frequency, however, we have 
had less and less time to make the necessary adjustments, and 
we seem to live in a world of' increasingly unstable physical sur- 
roundings. The furnishings in our homes, the clothes we wear, 
the vehicles in which we ride, the weapons with which we fight— 
all seem subject to constant change, so that what we have today. 
is out of date tomorrow. 

This lack of stability of our physical surroundings raises a 
horde of difficult and complex problems for the world today. 
Internally each country is under the necessity of making rapid 
and drastic adjustments to the machine, of frequently reorganiz- 
ing its social order to meet new conditions. Externally, in its 
relations with other states, each country has likewise to make 
constant adjustments in meeting the problems of the machine age. 

In this period of flux there is grave danger that the machine 
will run away with us, will get completely out of control. As 
has often been said, our knowledge of technical subjects has out- 
run our understanding of social and economic matters so that 
our social order has gotten out of balance. A congressman riding 
on a streamlined train may subscribe to many of the economic 
theories of the horse-and-buggy era; a big business executive 
may be almost completely ignorant of many of the social changes 
of the past century. Unless this gap between technical knowledge 
and social ignorance is closed, there is grave danger that our 
civilization will be unable to bear the strain. And in those 
countries where government action rests upon public opinion, 
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as in our own, it is essential that knowledge of these problems 
be in the possession not only of the leaders but also of the masses 
of the people. 

Within the past few decades there have developed various 
studies whose purpose is to bring enlightenment regarding social 
and economic matters, the so-called social sciences. They were 
predicated originally upon the idea that just as chemistry and 
mathematics and the other physical sciences could be founded 
upon certain well known scientific facts and reactions, so the 
social sciences, economics, sociology, history, and the others could 
likewise be based upon the laws that govern society, provided 
only that those laws could be discovered and applied. Thus 
research in these fields was conducted in order to discover such 
laws, and, while the laws proved more elusive than had been 
expected and human relationships appeared to involve limitless 
complexities, nevertheless a great mass of valuable data was 
brought to light, ready for the use of society—if society would 
indeed make use of it. 

Among the various groups of social scientists the historians 
played a leading part. Trained in German methods of careful, 
painstaking research, they delved into almost every conceivable 
subject—political, legal, religious, cultural, military, social, and 
economic—from the earliest periods for which information was 
available down to the present. They brought to light a mass of 
new data carefully checked and rechecked, so that far more 
exact knowledge about the past was at hand than had ever been 
available before. 

Although the questions society must answer today are new 
in some ways, for every one of them there are precedents or 
semiprecedents, and there is not a single one concerning which 
information as to how similar questions were answered in the 
past would not be useful at the present time. Today, for example, 
our nation faces the imminent threat of inflation. It would seem 
obvious that one of the worst possible developments would be 
an uncontrolled rise in prices, and yet there are various pressure 
groups and considerable sections of public opinion which, often 
without knowing it, are helping to bring about that very. result. 
Wanting immediate profits for themselves, they fail to see that one 
price increase will probably lead to others and that the consequent 
inflation will seriously harm everybody. If the public were well 
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informed as to what has happened in this field in past wars, knew 
that in every one of our major conflicts prices have climbed to 
dizzy heights, it would be much easier for the Office of Price 
Administration to do its job, and there would be less bickering 
about the matter in Congress. Again, if we all had clearly in 
mind the history of the tariff in this country and abroad, if we 
understood what results had followed the raising or lowering of 
rates on various commodities, it would be much easier for our 
_government to formulate intelligent tariff policies. If the public 
had an enlightened understanding of American foreign policy 
since 1775, our national mind would hardly be in such a muddle 
regarding postwar relationships. 

If it is essential that the masses of the people be educated 
regarding the background of current problems and issues, is it 
not the responsibility of the historian to see that they are so 
educated? The historian is the specialist in the field; he is the 
only one who has both the information and the broad perspective 
which are needed. If he does not instruct the populace in his own 
subject, who else is competent to do so? 

Can it be said, however, that at the present time the historian 
is failing to perform this duty? Having at hand information 
which is badly needed in the solution of present-day problems, 
is he neglecting to do his part in making this information avail- 
able to the general public? Is his light hidden under a bushel, 
so that only a feeble glimmer shows through a crack? 

At present professional historians use principally two methods 
in making their subject known to the public: teaching and writing. 
History is taught in the grammar schools, the high schools, and 
the colleges and universities. And as for writing, every year 
professional historians turn out thousands of scholarly volumes, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles. These two methods are not bad 
as far as they go. But do they go far enough? Are the profes- 
sional historians reaching the masses of the people? Are mere 
teaching and writing scholarly treatises enough? Are there other 
avenues of approach which ought to be considered? 

I wonder if there is not a great deal which the trained historian 
can do, in addition to what he is now doing, to sell history to the 
public, to make history the living force that it ought to be in the 
lives of the populace. I believe that use should be made of some 
of the channels for reaching the public which have been developed 
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only recently and also that more effective. use can be made of the 
older channels. 

No device for reaching large masses of people is more effective 
than the radio. From one station we can command an immediate 
area, from a limited network of stations we can present our case 
to an entire region, from a national network we can make contact 
with the whole nation, and by short wave we can reach the world 
at large. Frequent broadcasts of sound historical material, closely 
related to present-day problems, can have a tremendous influence 
upon popular sentiment, can go far to educate the public about such 
matters. What can be accomplished in this field is effectively de- 
scribed in Broadcasting History: The Story of the Story Behind 
the Headlines, the current issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Association for State and Local History. This bulletin, by Mrs. 
Conyers Read, gives the history of the weekly broadcast of the 
radio committee of the American Historical Association. Believing 
that historical knowledge in relation to current issues should be 
made generally available, the committee arranged first with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and later with the National Broad- 
casting Company to put on a weekly program. It was felt best for 
historians not to broadcast directly but instead to have a broad- 
caster who would obtain the needed information from specialists 
in various fields and who would himself actually prepare and give 
the broadcasts. After certain preliminary work and one abortive 
series of broadcasts the series began on March 8, 1938, and has 
been continued ever since. What the subject each week will be no one 
knows until a few days ahead, since it is necessary to wait as late 
as possible in order to fit in with the spot news. Once the subject 
is determined, there has to be fast work in getting in touch with 
historical specialists in the field, assembling the needed informa- 
tion, writing the script, and making final preparations. The result 
is The Story Behind the Headlines which we hear every Sunday 
night, with Cesar Saerchinger as broadcaster, a commentary on 
some phase of current events with the historical background 
brought in. The series has aroused nation-wide interest and has 
helped to bring about a better general understanding of current 
events and issues. 

The radio committee of the American Historical Association 
has shown the way. What is now needed is for the rest of us to 
follow that example so that broadcasts of the kind are multiplied 
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many fold. There is room for several additional programs over 
national hook-ups, and there is a great deal of room in the local 
field also. Suppose, to be specific, that when the next city election 
is held in Harrisburg, a series of radio programs were to give the 
history of your city elections and to tell in detail just what had 
been accomplished and what had failed of accomplishment by the 
candidates and parties seeking election. When a change is pro- 
posed in the tax rate, suppose that a radio program were to give 
the history of public taxes in the city. Should a referendum be 
held on whether to ban John Barleycorn from your midst, the 
local history of this subject might be broadcasted. In case a 
crime wave should break out, data on the history of crime and of 
law enforcement might be made available. By means of such 
programs a local historical group could play an active and useful 
part in solving the current problems of the community. 

In addition to broadcasts closely connected with current prob- 
lems there might be others with less connection of the kind, ar- 
ranged for the purpose of informing the public regarding the 
general historical background. Such a series might be given on 
both a national and a local scale. A series narrating the general 
history of a community would be particularly instructive and 
interesting; and if presented at a time when classes of school 
children could tune in, the broadcasts could form a part of the 
educational program of the community. 

The newspapers offer a fertile field. Well-authenticated his- 
torical columns, feature articles, and other contributions, written 
by trained historians or based on information supplied by such 
historians, could have a marked influence on popular thought and 
sentiment. Should a depression again descend upon the land, 
articles on how the problems of past depressions were met would 
be useful. In time of war information on how we lived through 
past conflicts could give a broader understanding of the problems 
involved and simplify their solution. Today, of course, because 
of the newsprint shortage, the newspapers are eliminating current 
features rather than adding new ones, but even at that there is 
room for such contributions provided they are of high quality 
and sufficient pertinence. I know of one such column, launched 
only three months ago, which has had a reasonable measure of 
success. For Sunday release the material is mailed to ten papers 
the preceding Monday or Tuesday in order to allow plenty of 
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time for setting up the type before the Saturday rush. So far the 
column has dealt with the background of the Italian campaign, 
of Russian foreign policy, of the Balkan tangle, of Labor Day, 
of American foreign policy, and of other topics of current interest. 
If this can be accomplished at the present time in spite of the 
obstacles, it would seem that later, when the war is over and 
newsprint is no longer scarce, the possibilities would be much 
greater. 

The magazines offer a similar opportunity. For every person 
who reads a doctoral dissertation thousands read The Saturday 
Evening Post, Colliers, and other periodicals. Why, therefore, 
can we,not prepare or have prepared articles suitable for magazines 
of this kind? They might be written by historians themselves— 
provided we can find scholars capable of preparing them—or, like 
the radio program of the American Historical Association, they 
might be based upon information supplied by historical specialists 
but actually prepared by persons skilled in the technique of 
popularization. Prepared longer in advance than newspaper con- 
tributions, magazine articles would be in the nature of features 
giving the general background of some situation, rather than 
commentaries on spot news. 

There is also the possibility of a popular historical magazine, 
and it is good news that the Society of American Historians, 
organized several years ago, has announced that it expects to begin 
publishing such a magazine in January, 1945. “The conviction” 
of the society, says a recent statement, “was that now 140 million 
English-speaking people of North America were ready to have 
a fuller interest in History. . . . The objective was to encourage 
the reading and writing of History, and, as a step toward this end, 
to set up a monthly magazine of History, scholarly in essentials, 
and of high literary quality, brightly written, and attractively 
illustrated. . . . These men [of the society] hoped to rescue his- 
torical writing from arid pedantry on the one hand, and from in- 
accurate popularization on the other; to bring the color, drama, 
and solid instruction of History home to millions to whom it had 
been unknown or who have ignored it; and to till new historical 
fields.” The motto of the society is Sic Historia dissipabit, which, 
freely translated, means “Thus will History drive away ignorance 
and misunderstanding.” This movement, I feel sure, will have 
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the good wishes and support of us all, for it can perform a great 
service for the American people. 

Historical plays and pageants can be a potent influence. A 
well-written and expertly presented historical play can arouse a 
great deal of public enthusiasm. On a national scale such plays, 
presented in a large city, can exert far-reaching influence, but in 
the local field the possibilities are perhaps even more alluring. 
Every community has a history worthy of dramatization, and 
there could hardly be a better way of making that history known. 
Similar to the play is the pageant, which is especially suitable for 
celebrating an anniversary. In all parts of the country in time 
of peace hundreds of historical pageants are presented. Some are 
of high calibre, but most of them are of little value, mere stereo- 
types, having only a slight connection with local history and con- 
ditions. The highest type of pageant, properly planned and ex- 
ecuted, and presenting a determined effort to feature local events 
and characters, offers fine possibilities. 

Historical museums can do far more than they have yet done 
to make history known to the people. Already throughout the 
nation are hundreds of such institutions—some excellent, some 
indifferent, some poor. Too many of them, unfortunately, are 
static, displaying masses of ill-assorted items behind glass, like 
the remains of the late lamented in a windowed coffin. The best 
ones, however, by frequently changing displays, by arranging spe- 
cial exhibits in connection with current events, by introducing 
better lighting methods, by putting on historical playlets or celebra- 
tions at appropriate times, by preparing articles for the local 
papers, and by sithilar methods are pointing the way to what can 
be accomplished. There are still far too few historical museums 
in the country, and of those which exist only a limited number 
are doing really effective work. 

Closely related to the museum field is the restoration, preserva- 
tion, and marking of historic spots. During the past few decades 
a wave of interest in work of this kind has swept the country. 
Much has been accomplished, with the National Park Service and 
certain state and regional organizations leading the way. As a 
matter of fact, however, the surface has barely been scratched, 
for there are still tens of thousands of historic houses, water 
wheels, bridges, battlegrounds, and other historic sites which are 
crying out for proper attention. Such a site is something which 
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can have great influence on the public. It is not merely vague 
and intangible, like the decline of the Roman Empire; it is some- 
thing which people can actually see and touch. The restoration 
of colonial Williamsburg is an object lesson of what can be ac- 
complished in this field. Obviously, since we are not all Rocke- 
fellers, all of us cannot develop Williamsburgs, but every one of 
us can achieve more limited ends in this field. 

Historic sites likewise need to be marked. A program along 
this line should be carefully planned so that it will be in the 
hands of trained historians and not under the control of chambers 
of commerce, ancestor worshipers, or other groups with special 
interests. Certain states, such as Virginia, have shown what can 
be achieved, but much more remains to be done. 

Likewise, the open forum can accomplish a great deal. Dis- 
cussion of current problems, with emphasis on the historical back- 
ground, can arouse popular interest and inform the public regard- 
ing the various questions at issue. People like to talk and argue. 
If they are given a chance to do so under intelligent guidance 
and with necessary information, they can be educated and can 
educate themselves on a variety of topics. 

Of great importance are the moving pictures. Their paid ad- 
missions weekly throughout the nation running into the tens of 
millions, they have a tremendous influence on national life and 
thought. As we all know, within the past few years there have 
been hundreds of pictures with historical settings, ranging from 
those which were reasonably accurate to those which were a mere 
travesty on history. There would seem to be possibilities for the 
trained historian to work in this field in order to try on the one 
hand to make pictures more accurate and on the other hand to have 
historical pictures produced which would not be produced other- 
wise. Patently the moving-picture industry is highly centralized, 
and the techniques of production have been specialized and Holly- 
woodized to such an extent that the historian cannot simply walk in 
and tell the producers how pictures should be made. But by 
diplomatic approach and a concerted campaign by the proper or- 
ganization probably something worth while could be accomplished. 

It is suggested then that professional historians increase their 
use of the radio, newspapers, magazines, plays and pageants, 
museums, historic sites, the open forum, and moving pictures. In 
addition it is believed that the teaching and the writing of history 
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can be made more effective than they now are. In so far as 
teaching is concerned, certain weaknesses may well be considered. 
First, the majority of students take courses only at the lower levels 
and therefore do not obtain the more detailed and advanced in- 
formation which is needed to solve complex problems. If prac- 
ticable, a much larger proportion of students should be required 
to take courses in history at the higher levels. Second, not enough 
connection is ordinarily shown between history and the problems 
of the present. It may be all very well for the medievalist in his 
researches to try to put himself back in the days of feudalism 
and to forget completely all about the present, but in teaching his 
subject he should consider what lessons the middle ages hold for 
the man of today—and I venture to say that there are plenty. 
Third, not enough attention is paid to local history. It is beneficial 
to teach the history of the world at large, of Europe, or of the 
United States. Such courses broaden the outlook of the student, 
help him to see things in perspective. There is need, however, for 
far more attention to local history, and no community ought to be 
without such a course in its schools. Every child should be taught 
the background of the locality in which he lives—the history of 
the Presbyterian Church at Second and Oak Streets, the story of 
the old mill just outside the town limits, the history of the local 
banks, and many other subjects. Each child should be told about 
the ideals of his local ancestors, lineal or spiritual, their religious 
beliefs, their interests, their culture. Such teaching, if it is not 
merely of an antiquarian nature but is ably conceived and carried 
out, will bring about a better appreciation of what the community 
stands for and will make for a more intelligent facing of current 
local problems. Fourth, in the more advanced courses and espe- 
cially in the graduate schools the purpose of teaching history 
frequently seems to be not so much to give information which 
will be useful in making adjustments to life today as simply to 
teach others how to teach. The objectives of such courses might 
well be reconsidered. 

In regard to writing there is much that the scholarly historian 
can do and ought to do. First, in the training of an historian much 
more emphasis should be placed on fine, artistic writing. Depart- 
ments of history might well make arrangements for their graduate 
students to take courses in English or journalism, with the 
deliberate purpose of developing an attractive style. And term 
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papers, theses, and other writings of graduate students might 
be graded on the basis of good writing much more strictly than 
at present. Second, students should not be required to include 
so much scholarly impedimenta in their writings. Much of the 
graduate-school technique needs to be discarded, both in the 
graduate school and afterward. Of course we do not want re- 
search to lose in carelessness or thoroughness, but there is no use 
being so obvious about it. A modern doctoral dissertation, with 
its innumerable footnotes and all the other evidences of so-called 
scholarship, is like a skyscraper so constructed that the steel 
framework projects in order that everyone will see how strong 
the building is. Of course we want the skyscraper strong and 
we want the thesis thorough, but we don’t want to see the frame- 
work too clearly. Third, the graduate student should be taught 
that as a scholar who has at his disposal information of pertinent 
value in solving the problems of today, he has a real responsibility 
in helping meet those problems. He should be encouraged not to 
become a mere bookworm, not to shut himself off from the 
masses of the people, but instead to mix with and to know all 
people, to make himself a leader in the life of his community. 

In the program which I have attempted to outline I have been 
speaking primarily to the professional historian. I do not wish 
for a minute, however, to underrate the work and accomplish- 
ments of the amateurs in the field, for many of them are talented 
and influential. Much of the best historical writing today is being 
done by persons without professional historical training—what 
an indictment of that training! No, I realize that the amateurs 
are accomplishing a great deal, but I am speaking tonight to the 
professional. 

Am I asking too much? Are we professional historians al- 
ready so busy that we have not time for additional duties or 
activities? Am I, by proposing that we assume a greater responsi- 
bility in meeting current problems, suggesting the impossible? 

I do not think so. Of course we are all busy, and there is a 
limit to what anyone can do. But much of what I suggest will 
require no additional time or effort. Once the change has been 
made, it will not be any harder to teach history along the lines 
proposed than in the present way. And as for writing, how much 
easier it will be to leave out most of the footnotes. The radio, 
newspapers, magazine articles, plays and pageants, museums, the 
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care of historic sites, the open forum, moving pictures—these can 
receive as much or as little time and attention as we may be able 
to give them. I am only proposing that we professional historians 

‘take a new interest in such things and show our willingness to 
cooperate with the people who are actively concerned with them. 

I am not urging so much that we work harder than we are doing 
or take on new duties (although that would not hurt some of us) 
as that we look on our place in society in a new light, that we 
accept greater responsibility in meeting the baffling problems of 
the world today. We are fortunate in living in a free country, 
where investigation and teaching and writing are uncensored, 
subject to very little restriction. Our professional group has en- 
joyed a great and, historically, a rare privilege. But I wonder if 
we have not been too ready to accept the privilege without shoulder- 
ing the responsibility. History can and ought to play a vital part 
in meeting the issues of our rapidly changing, complex world. It 
is the duty of professional historians to see that it plays a vital part. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC SPLIT DURING 
BUCHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION 


By RernHarp H. LutHIn 
Columbia University 


VER since his election to the presidency of the United States 

on the Republican ticket in 1860 there has been speculation 

as to whether Abraham Lincoln could have won if the Democratic 

party had not been split in that year.’ It is of historical relevance 
to summarize the factors that led to this division. 

Much of the Democratic dissension centered in the controversy 
between President James Buchanan, a Pennsylvanian, and United 
States Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. The feud was of 
long standing. During the 1850’s those closest to Buchanan, par- 
ticularly Senator John Slidell of Louisiana, were personally 
antagonistic toward Douglas. At the Democratic national conven- 
tion of 1856 Buchanan had defeated Douglas for the presidential 
nomination. The Illinois senator supported Buchanan against 
the Republicans. With Buchanan’s elevation to the presidency 
differences between the two arose over the formation of the 
cabinet.” 

Douglas went to Washington expecting to secure from the 
President-elect cabinet appointments for his western friends 
William A. Richardson of Illinois and Samuel Treat of Missouri. 
But this hope was blocked by Senator Slidell and Senator Jesse D. 
Bright of Indiana, staunch supporters of Buchanan. Crestfallen, 


1Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1925), 
vol. vi, p. 250; John D. Hicks, The Federal Union (Boston and New York, 
1937), p. 604. 

*Much scholarly work has been done on Buchanan, Douglas, and the 
Democratic rupture. See Philip G. Auchampaugh, “The Buchanan-Douglas 
Feud,” and Richard R. Stenberg, “An Unnoted Factor in the Buchanan- 
Douglas Feud,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (1932-1933), 
vol, xxv, pp. 5-48, 271-284; O. M. Dickerson, “Stephen A. Douglas and the 
Split in the Democratic Party,” Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association (1913-1914), vol. vii, pp. 196-211; Louis M. Sears, 
“Slidell and Buchanan,” The American Historical Review (July, 1922), vol. 
xxvii, pp. 712-724; George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. 
Douglas and the Needless War (Boston and New York, 1934), chs. xvii-xx. 
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Douglas complained to a friend shortly before Buchanan’s 
inaugural :* 


The patronage for the Northwest was disposed of be- 
fore the nomination. Bright is the man who is to control 
it if they dare to carry out their designs. Slidell, Bright 
& Corcoran (the Banker) assume the right to dispose of 
all the patronage. If this purpose is carried out & I 
am the object of attack I shall fight all my enemies and 
neither ask nor give quarter. I do not decline to urge 
friends, provided the opportunity is presented to do so 
under any prospect of success. At present, I am an 
outsider. My advice is not invited nor will my wishes 
probably be regarded.* 


Douglas’ fears were justified. Buchanan gave control of the 
patronage to Slidell and Bright, the latter distributing the federal 
jobs throughout Douglas’ bailiwick, the Northwest.* The Kansas 
question added fuel to the dissension. 

In Kansas Territory, under a census which omitted almost half 
the counties, a constitutional convention was chosen by less than 
one-fourth of those entitled to vote; many “free state” elements 
refused to participate in a “proslavery” gathering. Meeting at 
Lecompton, the convention adopted a proslavery constitution 
which provided that the “right of property is . . . higher than 
any constitutional sanction, and the right of the owner of a slave 
... is... as inviolable as the right of the owner of any property 
whatever.” The constitution was not submitted to an untrammeled 
popular vote: the people were permitted to vote merely for the 
“constitution with slavery” or for the “constitution with no slav- 
ery.” In case of the latter (according to the voting formula) 
slavery was to exist “no longer” in the state “except that the right 
of property in slaves now in this Territory shall in no measure 
be interfered with.” This meant that only the proslavery element— 


* Milton, The Eve of Conflict, p. 255; Louis M. Sears, John Slidell (Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1925), pp. 121-124, 131-140; Sears, “Slidell and Buchanan,” 
loc. cit., p. 728. 

“Douglas to Treat, Private, Feb. 5, 1857, Samuel Treat papers, Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis. 

* Jesse D. Bright to English, Apr. 16, 1857, William H. English papers, 
William Henry Smith Memorial Library, Indianapolis, Ind.; Murat Hal- 
stead, Caucuses of 1860: A History of the National Political Conventions 
of the Current Presidential Campaign (Columbus, Ohio, 1860), p. 13. 
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and only that part which favored the constitution—had a ballot. 
When the vote was taken in December, 1857, the official result 
showed over 6,000 votes for the “constitution with slavery” as 
against less than 600 for the “constitution with no slavery.” The 
free-state men had abstained from voting.® 

The Lecompton constitution created havoc among the Demo- 
crats and precipitated a permanent break between Buchanan and 
Douglas. The President urged Congress to admit Kansas into 
the Union under the Lecompton constitution. Douglas, incensed, 
had a showdown with Buchanan; he informed the latter that he 
would oppose the administration’s Lecompton policy. “Mr. Doug- 
las,” the adamant President replied, ”I desire you to remember 
that no Democrat ever yet differed from an administration of his 
own choice without being crushed.’ Douglas, moved by a sense 
of honor, outraged at Buchanan’s failure to live up to the Cin- 
cinnati (Democratic national) platform of 1856, and concerned 
with reelection to the Senate in 1858, stood his ground.® His for- 
mer Senate colleague, Edward Everett of Massachusetts, declared: 


Douglas’s re-election to the Senate was coming on and 
Illinois was very doubtful. She chose Judge [Lyman] 
Trumbull, a free soil Senator, two years ago, and unless 
some new issue could be made Judge D’s defeat was sure. 
The refusal of the Lecompton Convention to submit the 
whole. Constitution fairly and frankly to the people gave 
him that issue, which he promptly embraced, and it must 
be owned he stands on substantial ground. This I think 
is the rationale of his movement.® 


Apparently there still rankled in Douglas’ heart intense bitter- 
ness over Buchanan’s refusal to consult with him in forming the 
cabinet. Senator George W. Jones of Iowa, who served with the 
Illinoisan on the Senate Committee on Territories, wrote: “I know, 
not only from conversations with Douglas himself—that he was 
opposed to Mr. Buchanan the moment he knew that Richardson 


a, - Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), 
pp. 158-159. 

*Milton, The Eve of Conflict, pp. 272-273; Allen Johnson, Stephen A. 
Douglas: A Study in American Politics (New York, 1908), pp. 327-328. 

* Johnson, Stephen A. Douglas, p. 334. 

® Everett to Mrs. Charles Eames (copy), Dec. 27, 1857, Edward Everett 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
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was not made a member of the Cabinet.”*° On December 9, 1857, 
Douglas cast the die. For three hours on the Senate floor he 
denounced the Lecompton constitution.” 

Although the Senate finally approved the Lecompton constitu- 
tion, the pro-Douglas Democrats and Republicans united to de- 
feat it in the House. Congress then passed a measure introduced 
by Representative William H. English of Indiana which provided 
for a referendum on the whole constitution and promised the 
future state of Kansas over 5,000,000 acres of land if the instru- 
ment was ratified. In August, 1858, the Kansas voters rejected the 
English proposition.’* Henceforth the Democracy in nation and 
state was divided into two main factions—Buchanan’s “Lecomp- 
tonites” and Douglas’ “Anti-Lecomptonites.” 

Closely linked with the Buchanan-Douglas animosity and the 
Kansas issue in splitting the Democratic party was the federal 
patronage. Douglas became convinced that Buchanan planned 
to take the heads of those officeholders favorable to him. He 
confided to a friend: 


I fear there is no hope of an amicable adjustment of 
the Kansas Question. It has become apparent that the 
administration is more anxious for my destruction than 
they are for the harmony & unity of the Democratic 
Party. You have doubtless seen that they are removing 
all my friends from office & requiring pledges of hostility 
to me from all persons appointed to office. Of course my 
friends do not consider this course fair, honest, or Demo- 
cratic, and will not be reconciled to the administration by 
this line of conduct. The administration is endeavoring to 
form an alliance with the Republicans of Ill. to beat me 
{for re-election to the Senate] with a Republican. While 
I can not say with certainty what the result will be, I am 
determined to stand firmly by my position and vindicate 
my principles and let the consequences take care of them- 
selves. If the Party is divided by this course it will not 
be my fault.** 


After repudiating President Buchanan’s leadership Douglas re- 
turned to Illinois to stand for reelection to the Senate. He found 


* George W. Jones to Breese, Sept. 7, 1858, Sidney Breese papers, Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield, Ill. 

“ Johnson, Stephen A. Douglas, pp. 329 ff. 

* Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction, pp. 159-160. 

* Douglas to Treat, Private, Feb. 28, 1858, Samuel Treat papers. 
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that the President’s official axe had cut down many of his office- 
holding friends. Despite the opposition of the pro-Buchanan 
officeholding group he was renominated as Democratic candidate 
for senator. By August Senator Slidell was recommending to 
Buchanan the removal of still more Douglas partisans from fed- 
eral jobs in IIlinois.15 In the senatorial campaign against his 
Republican opponent, Abraham Lincoln, Douglas succeeded in 
retaining his Senate seat. The Little Giant would remain in 
Washington for another six years to plague the Buchanan admin- 
istration and widen the breach in the Democratic party. 

The Democratic rupture was utilized for all it was worth by 
Illinois Republicans. Whenever Buchanan’s organ, the Wash- 
ington Union, blasted away at Douglas, the Republican press of 
Illinois reprinted the fulmination, often with crocodile tears that 
Douglas was assailed but always with the prediction that the 
Illinois senator’s days were done.*® 

The Buchanan-Douglas controversy over Kansas and patronage 
disrupted the Democrats not only in Illinois but also in Buchanan’s 
own state. Pennsylvania, second only to New York in electoral 
votes, had been the pivotal state in turning the presidential elec- 
tion of 1856 to Buchanan over his Republican opponent, John C. 
Frémont.’?’ In 1858 the Republicans and other heterogeneous 
anti-Democratic groups in populous Pennsylvania, organized un- 
der the name “People’s party,” campaigned for a protective tariff 
and denounced the Lecompton “fraud,” winning a great triumph.”* 

Conspicuous in “stabbing” the President in his home state dur- 
ing this contest was his erstwhile friend, John W. Forney, fore- 


“ Arthur C. Cole, The Era of the Civil War, 1848-1870 (vol. iii of The 
Centennial History of Illinois), (Springfield, Ill., 1919), pp. 157-180; 
Milton, The Eve of Conflict, ch. xx. For the removal of pro-Douglas fed- 
eral officeholders in Illinois see Helen M. Cavanagh, “Anti-Slavery Senti- 
ment and Politics in the Northwest, 1844-1860,” unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1938, p. 144. 

* Sears, “Slidell and Buchanan,” Joc. cit., p. 729. 

** Cavanagh, “Anti-Slavery Sentiment and Politics in the Northwest, 1844- 
1860,” p. 135. 

” Allan Nevins, Frémont: Pathmarker of the West (New York and Lon- 
don, 1939), pp. 452-455; James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850 (New York, 1893), vol. ii, pp. 226-235. The 
popular vote of the election of 1856 is in Tribune Almanac, 1857, pp. 44-64. 

* Malcolm R. Ejiselen, The Rise of Pennsylvania Protectionism (Phila- 
delphia, 1932), pp. 244-249; Reinhard H. Luthin, “Pennsylvania and Lin- 
coln’s Rise to the Presidency,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (Jan., 1943), vol. Ixvii, pp. 61-62. 
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most Democratic editor of Philadelphia. In 1856 Forney, having 
aided in electing Buchanan as Chief Executive, aspired to be ed- 
itor of the administration organ, the Washington Union, and the 
recipient of the lucrative congressional printing contracts, as prom- 
ised by Buchanan. His hopes, however, were thwarted by his 
enemies. His friends vigorously tried to get him into Buchanan’s 
cabinet but were stopped by southern opposition. Disgruntled, 
Forney turned against Buchanan. When the President and Doug- 
las clashed over Kansas, Forney supported Douglas in his Philadel- 
phia Press, which he had established in 1857 contrary to the 
President’s wishes.’® His opposition to the Lecomptonites was 
viewed as a contributing force to the Democrats’ defeat in Penn- 
sylvania in 1858*°—and the Republicans did not forget the Phila- 
delphia editor’s good deed. Horace Greeley advised a fellow- 
Republican leader: “I consider Forney entitled to the Clerkship 
[of the House of Representatives], no matter how he may behave 
hereafter. I go for paying debts as we go along.”** In January, 
1860, the Republican members of Congress formed a coalition 
with the anti-Lecompton Democrats to elect Forney clerk of the 
House of Representatives.** Forney returned the favor by blast- 
ing Buchanan in his Philadelphia Press.?* 

The Buchanan-Douglas rift, the conflict over the Lecompton 
constitution, and rivalry over the distribution of patronage—nour- 
ished partly by Republicans who were working behind the scenes 
—were manifest not alone in Illinois and Pennsylvania but also in 
less populated states. California was a case in point. Like Illinois 
and Pennsylvania, California was one of the five states which 
Buchanan had carried in 1856 but which Lincoln was destined to 
win in 1860. 


* Philip G. Auchampaugh, James Buchanan and His Cabinet on the Eve 
of Secession (Lancaster, Pa., 1926), p. 36; Philip G. Auchampaugh, “John 
W. Forney, Robert Tyler and James Buchanan,’ Tyler’s Quarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine (Oct., 1933), vol. xv, pp. 71-90; and 
Roy F. Nichols’ sketch of Forney in Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1931), vol. vi, pp. 526-527. 
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™Greeley to Colfax, Nov. 2, 1859, Greeley-Colfax papers, New York 
Public Library. 

= Congressional Globe, 36th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 662-663. 
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California had been traditionally Democratic. Most Californians 
wanted no part of Republicanism, which meant radicalism; they 
were concerned more with acquiring subsidies from the federal 
government for a Pacific railroad than with the sectional issue over 
slavery.2> Besides, some Californians who were originally from 
southern states constituted a militant proslavery minority. Those of 
the large adventurous lawless element attracted to the West by the 
gold rush were in general not interested in antislavery crusades.” 
Except for a brief dalliance with Know-Nothingism*’ the Golden 
State had been perennially Democratic.** The state Republican 
party did not become organized until 1856, when it presented the 
Republican presidential candidate, Frémont, as the exponent of 
the Pacific railroad and muffled antislavery utterances.”* In the 
following year the Republican candidate for governor polled only 
21,000 votes out of over 93,000 cast.*° 

Suddenly the dominant California Democracy was rent in twain 
by a discordant medley of personalities, patronage, and Lecompton 
constitution. The fight centered about the rivalry of the state’s 
two Democratic United States senators, David C. Broderick and 
William M. Gwin. Early in 1857 both of California’s United 
States Senate seats were to be filled. Broderick, chieftain of the 
San Francisco Democratic machine, having been elected for the 


* Joseph Ellison, California and the Union, 1850-1869 (Berkeley, Calif., 
1927), pp. 151, 152, 171, 180; J. H. Purdy to Chase, Nov. 5, 1856, Salmon 
P. Chase papers, Library of Congress; Martin A. Sarles to Sumner, Feb. 
20, 1856, Charles Sumner papers, Widener Library, Harvard University; 
New York Herald, Sept. 9, 22, 1856. In Apr., 1858, U. S. Senator David 
C. Broderick of California informed his Senate colleagues that the elec- 
toral vote of his state was given to Buchanan on a promise of a Pacific 
railroad. See New York Daily Tribune, Apr. 19, 1 

*Imogene Spaulding, “The Attitude of California to the Civil War,” 
Publications, Historical Society of Southern California (1912-1913), vol. 
ix, pp. 104-106; Theodore H. Hittell, The General Laws of the State of 
California from 1850 to 1864, Inclusive, 4th edition (San Francisco, 1872), 
pp. 459-460. 
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six-year term, supported Gwin for the short-term Senate seat on 
condition that the latter agree that he (Broderick) should handle 
California’s share of federal patronage. A fierce Broderick-Gwin 
feud soon broke out when Buchanan showered his attention—and 
most of the jobs—on Gwin. An anti-Broderick hireling was given 
the coveted collectorship of the Port of San Francisco. Broderick 
became a sworn opponent of the President, aligning himself with 
Douglas and the Republicans in the Senate fight against the Le- 
compton constitution. Broderick joined Douglas in opposing 
Buchanan’s Kansas policy.** 

The Republicans capitalized on the situation. The chief Repub- 
lican spokesman in the Senate, William H. Seward of New York, 
instructed the Republican press to print words of praise for 
Broderick,*? and his directions were carried out.** 

In 1858 in California the Broderick-Douglas “anti-Lecompton” 
Democrats and the Gwin-Buchanan “Lecompton” Democrats nomi- 
nated different candidates for Supreme Court justice. The Re- 
publicans (numbering only a small minority in the state) endorsed 
the “anti-Lecompton” entry.** The rift within the California 
Democracy widened when Broderick’s faction fused with the Re- 
publicans on a single candidate for Congress.** The jubilant 
Republicans did not question the sincerity of Broderick’s anti- 
slavery convictions. One Republican leader observed frankly: 


Gwin .. . turned the tables on Broderick by wriggling 
into Buchanan’s favor and monopolizing the whole of the 
Executive patronage, not leaving his colleague a single 
crumb. From this act dates Broderick’s hostility to the 
Administration. We will not say how far his opposition 
to the Lecompton swindle was predicated upon this prior 
enmity to Mr. Buchanan. We accept the fact that he did 
ably and consistently battle against the slavedriving 
schemes of the dominant power.** | 


* Jeremiah Lynch, A Senator of the Fifties: David C. Broderick of Cali- 
fornia (San Francisco, 1911), pp. 144-196; Dictionary of American 
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Broderick aided the Republicans further by getting himself 
killed in a duel with David S. Terry of San Francisco, a native 
southerner, over an exchange of insults.** With his death, Brode- 
rick’s unsavory reputation was forgotten. The Californian was ex- 
alted by his friends—and particularly by the Republicans—as a 
victim of the “Slave Power”; Buchanan’s opponents alleged that 
the senator’s last statement was that he had been wounded because 
of his opposition to the “corrupt, southern-dominated” administra- 
tion at Washington. The chief organizer of the California Re- 
publican party, Colonel Edward D. Baker, who “fairly rivalled 
Cicero himself in persuasive eloquence,”’** delivered the oration at 
Broderick’s last rites, making the most of his death at the hands 
of a southerner.*® Morbidly loquacious, he mesmerized the as- 
sembled mourners with the grim words :*° 


What was his public crime? The answer is in his own 
words : “I die because I was opposed to a corrupt adminis- 
tration, and the extension of slavery.’ Fellow-citizens, 
they are remarkable words, uttered at a very remarkable 
moment ; they involve the history of his senatorial career, 
and of its sad and bloody termination. 


The Republican press throughout the nation, eager to accept 
Baker’s interpretation, preached that Broderick had been hunted 
to his death because he dared resist the Slave Power.* 

The party, in anticipation of 1860, did not relax its efforts to 
widen the rift within the Democracy, as evidenced in the inaugura- 
tion of the “Covode committee.” In March, 1860, Representative 
John Covode, Pennsylvania Republican, sponsored in Congress a 
resolution to inquire “whether the President of the United States, 
or any other officer of the Government, has, by money, patronage, 
or other improper means, sought to influence the action of Con- 
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gress” for or against the passage of any law.*? His pretext was the 
charge by two members of Congress that the President had at- 
tempted to bribe and coerce them into voting for the Lecompton 
constitution.** Buchanan sent to the House a protest against this 
investigation so far as it related to himself.“* The Republican- 
controlled House of Representatives under Covode’s chairman- 
ship proceeded with the investigation. Voluminous testimony was 
taken.*® “In all probability,” writes Professor Robert S. Cotterill, 
“the investigation was meant to produce nothing more serious than 
ammunition to be used by the Republicans in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1860; Covode was a member of the Republican Executive 
Congressional Committee for this campaign.”*° 

At least two of the major witnesses before the Covode commit- 
tee, John W. Forney and Cornelius Wendell, bore grievances 
against President Buchanan. Forney, who had been elected clerk 
of Congress by a Republican-anti-Lecompton coalition after his 
rift with Buchanan, testified that he was offered post-office print- 
ing on condition that he come out editorially in favor of the Chief 
Executive’s Kansas policy. He also portrayed Buchanan as a 
man of rank ingratitude. Particularly damaging to the President 
was the testimony of Wendell, who declared that with Buchanan’s 
approval he had in an attempt to pass the Lecompton constitution 
in Congress expended “from $30,000 to $40,000,” secured through 
government contracts and federal patronage.*? The pro-Buchanan 
press charged that such accusations had not been heard “while 
Mr. Wendell had the free run of the printing spoils and could 
squander large sums of public money.’’** 

The split between the Buchanan-dominated Lecomptonites 
and the Douglas-led anti-Lecomptonites was fast disintegrating 
the national Democratic party. The bad blood existing between 
the two factions was graphically expressed in 1858 by Bu- 
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chanan’s chief northwestern patronage dispenser, Senator Bright 
of Indiana: 


I have not, nor shall I ever regard a set of men in this 
Country who call themselves “anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats,” in any other light than Abolitionists, and most of 
them rotten in every sense of the term. 

I court and defy the opposition of every one of them, 
from their lying hypocritical Demagogical master Doug- 
las, down to the scurviest puppy in the kennel.*® 


Not only were the Democrats split on the personalities of Bu- 
chanan and Douglas, on the sectional issue of Kansas, and on 
rivalry over federal appointments; in addition, the party was 
at odds over interpretations regarding the measure of protection 
which the United States Constitution gave to the institution of 
Negro slavery. In particular the decision in the Dred Scott case, 
handed down by the Supreme Court in 1857, precipitated addi- 
tional wrangling among the Democrats. 

The Douglas Democrats could not accept the Dred Scott deci- 
sion because it was incompatible with their leader’s doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, which decreed that the people of the territories 
had the right either to permit or to reject slavery in their respec- 
tive regions. And popular sovereignty was the Douglasites’ polit- 
ical capital. The “Southern rights” Democrats, on the other hand, 
would not surrender to Douglas, since popular sovereignty was 
viewed by them as quite as deadly to the institution of slavery as 
the Republican creed of congressional prohibition of slavery in 
the territories. Douglas’ lieutenants labored to establish a work- 
ing basis for the restoration of party harmony, but without avail.*° 
“Southern rights” had come to mean racial security and self- 
determination by the whites in or out of the Union. A program 
had been framed to utilize state sovereignty whether to safeguard 
the South as a minority within the Union or to legitimate its exit 
into national independence. Legal sanction for the spread of 
slaveholding became the touchstone of southern rights. The 
meteoric rise of the Republican party, which denied this sanction, 
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gave a driving force to this intense prosouthern feeling. Many 
extreme southern leaders had been primed for action in 1856 in 
case the Republicans should succeed in electing Frémont president. 
Although Buchanan defeated the Pathfinder, the revealed Repub- 
lican strength increased the zeal of “South-savers” during the 
several years following.™ 

The “southern rights” movement attracted its strongest support 
in South Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
_ Militant state-rights sentiment in South Carolina dated from 
Andrew Jackson’s day, when the state rebelled against the tariff 
of 1832. During the late 1840’s it led to protests against the 
North’s attempted prohibition of slavery in the territory acquired 
by the Mexican War. Under Calhoun’s leadership it became an 
effort to unite the South in a demand for equality of the slave 
interests with the “free” states, otherwise the southern states 
should seek protection of their interests outside the Union. The 
other southern states’ refusal to follow her out of the Union in 
1850-1852 prevented the Palmetto state’s secession then.*? When 
Calhoun died in 1850, leadership passed to the more radical Rob- 
ert Barnwell Rhett, editor of the Charleston Mercury, under whose 
direction the secession-minded faction of South Carolina Demo- 
crats went into the ascendancy. John Brown’s Harper’s Ferry raid, 
moreover, had convinced even the antisecession Democrats that 
there was little safety in their state’s remaining in the Union. 
Rhett found a staunch ally in William L. Yancey of Alabama. By 
1858 both men, encouraged by other disunionist leaders such as 
Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, were determined that the issue must 
be faced in the presidential campaign of 1860, even if the result 
was the destruction of the national Democratic party. To this 
end Yancey worked in Alabama as did Rhett in South Carolina.®* 

The southern-rights movement in Alabama, led by Yancey, had 
dated from the days of the Wilmot Proviso, which in the 1840's 
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had sought to commit Congress to the policy of excluding slavery 
from the territory acquired from Mexico. Underneath this 
Yancey-led movement was the sectional controversy, which was 
quite as old as the Union itself.°* Often Democratic and Whig 
leaders in Alabama compromised their proslavery principles for the 
sake of party orthodoxy and devotion to the Union. Not so 
Yancey, who had resigned his seat in Congress in 1846 because 
he believed that loyalty to the Democratic party and cooperation 
with the North in Congress were. not protecting the South’s vital 
interests. “If this foul spell of party which binds and divides 
and distracts the South can be broken,” he concluded in 1847, 
“hail to him who shall break it.” In 1848 in answer to the 
Wilmot Proviso Yancey had offered to the state Democratic 
convention at Montgomery the so-called “Alabama platform,” a 
statement of abstract principles presenting the southern demands 
for the protection of slavery in the territories.°* He had carried 
it also into the Democratic national convention of 1848, with no 
success. During the next decade the Alabaman agitated for the 
radical prosouthern cause. The union of all southern men in a 
sectional party could be realized only with disintegration of the 
Democratic party as a national organization.*’ 

When Douglas in reply to Lincoln’s famous question set forth 
his “Freeport doctrine” of unfriendly legislation, Buchanan’s fac- 
tion below Mason and Dixon’s line, led by Jefferson Davis and 
Slidell, seized the opportunity of crushing the Illinois senator 
nationally by destroying his southern support. “Buchaneers” be- 
low the Potomac demanded that the Democratic party formally 
repudiate the Douglas doctrine of popular sovereignty and that 
Congress accept responsibility for the protection of slavery in 
the territories. Born of the Buchanan-Douglas factional fight 
rather than of any strong southern demand, the territorial issue 
was seized on by Yancey and Rhett in order to unite the South 
and split the Democratic party. Yancey journeyed to South 
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Carolina to lend support to Rhett, who was preaching the radical 
southern gospel in his Charleston Mercury. At Columbia in July, 
1859, the fiery Alabaman presented a definite program: state-rights 
men should go to the Democratic national convention in April, 
1860; but if the convention did not uphold the South’s rights in 
the territories, they should leave and organize a new convention. 
If the Republicans won the presidency in the November election, 
the southern states should secede from the Union before the 
inauguration.** In alarm a moderate southerner wrote: “We 
must be guarded and warned of the impracticable, radical, visionary 
and provincial partisanship of such schemers and ambitious dema- 
gogues as Rhett, Yancey and Co., or the country will drift into 
either ruin or disgrace or both.”*® Soon the fanatic John Brown 
made his raid at Harper’s Ferry, thus forcing more pro-Union 
men into the state-righters’ ranks. 

Yancey, although by no means a party man, largely dominated 
the Democratic party in Alabama. His was the viewpoint of the 
majority of Alabamans who desired to free themselves from 
economic dependence on the North.** Nonslaveholders, who con- 
stituted the bulk of the state’s white population, feared the social 
consequences of the abolition of the Negroes.® 

When the time came for Alabama to select delegates to the 
Democratic national convention at Charleston in 1860, the state 
was chiefly under the influence of Yancey’s radical prosouthern 
faction. The Whig party, usually a conservative and nationalizing 
influence, was almost conipletely destroyed.** Yancey, the guid- 
ing force at the state Democratic convention at Montgomery in 
January, resurrected his “Alabama platform” of 1848. Resolu- 
tions were adopted which declared that the United States Consti- 
tution was a compact between sovereign and coequal states; that 
citizens of every state were entitled to entry into the territories 
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with their property (slaves included) and to protection by the 
federal government; that neither Congress nor its creature, a 
territorial legislature, could abolish slavery in a territory; that 
the people of a territory held no constitutional power to do so 
until they framed a state constitution preparatory to entry into 
the Union. The tenth resolution directed the Alabama delegates 
to secede from the Democratic national convention if these resolu- 
tions were not substantially accepted.** 

In Alabama’s neighboring state Mississippi the “southern 
rights” faction was in control of the Democratic party in 1860. 
Frémont’s huge northern vote in 1856 had persuaded Missis- 
sippians that the United States Constitution was not adequate 
in safeguarding slavery and other southern institutions; that the 
North, expressing itself through the Republican party, would at- 
tempt to bring about the dreaded equality of whites and Negroes. 
By 1858 the Democratic press in Mississippi was shrieking for 
disunion and serving notice that the election of a “Black” Re- 
publican to the presidency two years hence would be the “overt 
act” for secession.® 

Besides the radical prosouthern feeling another factor in brew- 
ing secessionism and splitting the Democratic party in Mississippi 
was Douglas himself, who had alienated much of his support by 
his warfare against the Buchanan administration over the Le- 
compton constitution.°® Senator Albert Gallatin Brown of Mis- 
sissippi wrote Douglas late in 1859: “The South will demand 
at Charleston a platform explicitly declaring that slave property 
is entitled in the Territories and on the high seas to the same 
protection that is given to any other and every other species of 
property and failing to get it she will retire from the Conven- 
tion.”** Douglas, in response to an inquiry as to whether he 
would permit his name to be presented for the presidency, said 
that he would accept the Democratic nomination if the national 
platform embodied the principles of the Compromise of 1850; 
but if the party adopted “such new issues as the revival of the 
African slave trade, or a Congressional slave code for the terri- 
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tories—it is due to candor to say, that, in such an event, I cannot 
accept the nomination if tendered to me.”** Mississippi turned 
unalterably against the Little Giant. The Democratic party ma- 
chinery was now in the hands of those who would disrupt the 
party rather than have him nominated. 

Although the “southern rights” movement was strongest in 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, it became powerful in 
other southern states—Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, 
all of which sent strongly prosouthern and consequently anti- 
Douglas delegations to the Charleston convention.”® Professor 
Dwight L. Dumond concludes: “South Carolina, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas endorsed the Alabama 
Platform and, rallying behind Yancey, went into the Charleston 
convention determined to force the issue to a conclusion.”™ 

In addition to the “constitutional” opposition of Yancey and 
his southern-rights associates toward the Douglasites’ popular- 
sovereignty doctrine, a striking feature of the Democratic schism 
on the eve of the Charleston convention was the personal element : 
the Buchanan faction’s hatred of Douglas. This was apparent 
from the delegation sent to Charleston by the President’s own 
state of Pennsylvania, among whom were included such Buchanan- 
appointed federal officeholders as the collector and the naval officer 
of the Port of Philadelphia, the postmaster of Philadelphia, the 
postmaster of Lancaster, and the collector of customs and the 
postmaster of Pittsburgh." 

The selection of a partially “packed” anti-Douglas delegation 
and the personal factor were apparent also in Louisiana, home 
state of Buchanan’s friend and ally, Senator Slidell. “The fac- 
tion of the Democrats in Louisiana,” writes one southern historian, 
“which . . . was allied with the Buchanan or radical element in 
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the national party was the conservative wing headed by Slidell ; 
while the group which followed Stephen A. Douglas and other 
northern conservatives was in Louisiana the ultrasouthern faction 
of Pierre Soulé. This indicates, perhaps, that the personal ele- 
ment counted for quite as much if not more than fundamental 
principles.”** Slidell’s New Orleans organization, controlling 
federal patronage, prevailed over Soulé’s pro-Douglas group in 
the state Democratic convention at Baton Rouge in March, 1860. 
Delegates loyal to the Buchanan administration were chosen to go 
to Charleston. Slidell was endorsed for the presidency.* An 
anti-Slidell journal caustically commented .of the convention: 
“The doctrine ‘to the victors belong the spoils’ is again settled on 
a permanent basis! .. . We of the rank and file in the country 
would like to know in how far federal office-holders of New 
Orleans represent the people of the state or city; they were all 
here [in Baton Rouge] again in full feather with abundance of 
pliant material; and carried to their liking all their measures.”"® 
Slidell himself went to Charleston to work for Douglas’ defeat.** 

As the national convention assembled at Charleston in April, 
1860, one observer reported: “The Hon. Stephen A. Douglas was 
the pivot individual of the Charleston Convention. Every delegate 
was for or against him.”** The bad blood between Buchanan and 
Douglas—a feeling naturally reflected among their respective sup- 
porters—increased the bitterness of the conflict over constitutional 
opinions. Buchanan was out to destroy Douglas. Word had come 
from Washington: “The city is full of federal office-holders, 
whom Mr. Buchanan is rallying around him to defeat Douglas. 
He has brought them here from every part of the country, and 
insists that they shall all go to Charleston, whether they are 
delegates or not.”"* Now, at Charleston, the Douglas leaders 
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found “by actual count” 507 United States government job holders 
on the scene.”® Slidell arrived early to direct the Buchanan forces. 
One correspondent wrote: “His [Slidell’s] appearance here means 
war to the knife. It means also, that the Administration is un- 
easy on the Douglas question—and feel constrained to exert every 
influence against the Squatty Giant of Illinois, whose nomination 
would be perdition to Buchanan, Slidell & Co.”8° Yancey was 
there—‘“the prince of fire-eaters . . . who proposes according to 
common report to precipitate the cotton States into a revolution, 
dissolve the Union and build up a Southern empire.”** The anti- 
Douglas delegates comprised a formidable bloc: the Buchanan 
administration leaders who opposed Douglas both because of per- 
sonal hatred and because of their knowledge that with his success 
their sun would set ; the southern political oligarchy, which similarly 
realized that Douglas in the White House would bring into power 
in the South a new group which would take over the federal 
patronage there; and the “southern rights” doctrinaires, for the 
most. part sincere if shortsighted men of the lower South who 
convinced themselves that their section’s interests required the 
full protection for slavery.®? 

The Douglasites were equally primed for battle, controlling 
many northern delegations and having minority support in the 
South. Douglas had seemingly denounced all who differed with 
him as traitors to the party principles.** His followers had 
journeyed to Charleston determined to support no man except 
him.** 

The selection of Charleston as the site of the national conven- 
tion was not a judicious one.** But the anti-Douglas Democratic 
national committee had chosen that secession-minded city because 
it would be less propitious for the Douglasites to accomplish his 
nomination.*® One effect was to draw northern and southern 
delegates even farther apart ; the haughty social leaders of Charles- 
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ton practically ignored the Northerners while entertaining the 
Southerners lavishly.*’ 

New York proved to be the first disrupting force of the Charles- 
ton committee. The party was divided. Tammany Hall, con- 
trolling the Democratic machinery in the metropolis, had elected 
Fernando Wood as mayor. In dispensing the municipal patronage 
Mayor Wood neglected the Tammany leaders, for which the latter 
ousted him from Tammany and defeated him for reelection. 
Thereupon he organized his personal following as “Mozart Hall,” 
which secured his third election in 1859. 

Now, in April, 1860, the ambitious mayor of New York, on 
friendly terms with President Buchanan and certain southern 
leaders, turned up at Charleston with a delegation of his own, 
recruited from his Mozart Hall hirelings and afew upstate allies. 
He insisted that his group represented the true Democracy of the 
Empire State. Contesting Wood’s claims at Charleston was the 
regular or “Albany Regency” faction, which comprised Tammany 
Hall and most of the upstate factions. The “Regency” chieftain, 
Dean Richmond, demanded that Wood’s delegation be refused 
recognition. Before the opening of the convention Wood had 
sought to insure admission by assiduous wooing of the southern 
anti-Douglas delegations—with the natural result of throwing 
many of Richmond’s delegation nominally into the Douglas 
camp.** News came from Charleston: “The Southern delega- 
tions are standing together for the Wood delegation.’”’*®® Finally 
the Wood-Richmond struggle after much uproar was referred to 
the committee on credentials.°° It was reported that “unless the 
Wood delegates are admitted, and the whole of the Richmond 
delegates rejected, the delegations of several Southern States will 
take this oppoftunity of seceding and forming a separate Con- 
vention with the Wood delegates and those of some other Southern 
States.’”®* 
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The third day of the convention produced no harmony, for the 
committee on credentials brought in a majority report recommend- 
ing that Dean Richmond’s delegation be recognized in the casting 
of New York’s huge bloc of thirty-five votes. A minority report 
was submitted—signed by committeemen from the South—which 
recommended that the two contesting delegations (Richmond’s 
and Wood’s) each select thirty-five delegates to cast seventeen 
votes, the odd vote to be cast alternately. The sitting (Rich- 
mond’s) delegates, consisting of a majority of Douglas men, 
were to cast their votes first, which under the unit rule would 
mean the casting of New York’s entire thirty-five votes for the 
Illinois senator as against the South. Wood’s rival delegation was 
almost solidly against Douglas. Although the Woodites were 
staunchly defended by the “southern rights” men, the convention 
voted to reject the minority report. Richmond was in, and Wood 
was out. The “southern rights” men became more furious than 
ever.® ; 

The importance of the Wood-Richmond contest subsequently 
became apparent in the vote on the platform. And it was con- 
troversy over the platform that wrecked the convention. Yancey 
and his “southern rights” ultras demanded that the platform be 
adopted before the balloting for President and Vice President. 
“The platform issue was the Ultras’ last chance to blow up the 
convention,’®* concludes one historian. What disturbed Yancey 
most was the possibility of a southerner being nominated, which 
would make the platform seem less vital and prevent any “bolt” 
in Yancey’s wake. But the Douglas men played into Yancey’s 
hands when they too for their own reasons voted, contrary to 
the usual procedure, to adopt the platform before making the 
nominations. Having a majority but not the necessary two-thirds 
for a nomination, Douglas’ supporters welcomed the platform 
struggle in order to bring about the withdrawal of a few “ultras.’’** 
Senator Robert Toombs of Georgia, not unfriendly to Douglas, 
maintained : “Douglas’s men made a great mistake in voting to go 
to the platform before nominating a Prest. A rupture then be- 
came inevitable; but he and his friends expected to profit by the 
secession of two or three states and therefore urged it in common 
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with the various elements of combustion in the So. West.’®> One 
who attended the convention recorded: 


The determination of the New York contest, and the 
adoption of a rule allowing individual delegates from 
uninstructed States to vote as they pleased, gave the 
friends of Mr. Douglas a majority in the Convention. 
They proceeded to use that majority, for the purpose of 
making sure of their game. They joined the ultra- 
Southern States in demanding the test fight upon the 
platform. . . 

The Douglas men had discovered, that whereas they 
had just about a majority, it would be impossible for 
them to obtain a two-thirds vote in a full Convention. 
They were willing, therefore, that a few ultra-Southern 
States might go out, and allow them to nominate their 
man. All at once they became very cheerful on the sub- 
ject of a disruption of the Convention. They could 
go North and get two votes (electoral) for their nominee, 
for every Southern vote that would leave the Conven- 
tion. Their game then was, to have three or four States, 
at most, go out. They wanted a little eruption, but not 
a great one.*® 


Thus, by agreement of both the Douglasites and the “southern 
rights” ultras, the platform was to be adopted before the ballot- 
ing for the presidential candidate. The lines upon which the 
Douglas and anti-Douglas factions were at bitter odds had been 
sharply drawn by a series of resolutions presented to the United 
States Senate by Jefferson Davis the previous February ; the right 
of either Congress or a territorial legislature to impair the consti- 
tutional right of property in slaves was denied. In case of un- 
friendly legislation it was declared to be the duty of Congress 
to provide adequate protection to slave property. Douglas’ doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty was completely discarded by the as- 
sertion that the people of a territory might pass upon the question 
of slavery only when they formed a state constitution. What the 
southerners demanded above all else was congressional protection 
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of slavery in the territories—and they insisted that this principle 
be written into the Democratic platform.®* Some believed that 
Davis introduced his resolutions “merely to have the political 
effect of killing off the great non-interventionist, Douglas, before 
the Charleston Convention.’’®* 

The Democratic factional and sectional struggle at Charleston 
focused on the wording of the platform. Two platforms were 
submitted, which may be conveniently designated as the “Yancey 
platform” and the “Douglas platform.” The former, approved 
by a majority of the platform committee, vigorously asserted that 
the federal government must protect slavery in the territories; 
the latter reaffirmed the Cincinnati platform, evaded the issue as 
to positive maintenance of slavery in the territories, and vaguely 
declared that the Democratic party would abide by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court. When the convention adopted the Douglas 
“non-intervention” platform, Yancey delivered an impassioned 
speech against northern aggression. The Alabama firebrand pre- 
sented an ultimatum: either the platform of the lower South 
must be accepted or the delegates from that section would with- 
draw. The Douglas forces, constituting a majority of the dele- 
gates, would not accept any platform inconsistent with self-govern- 
ment in the territories. The break came. The convention adopted 
the Douglas platform. Yancey led the Alabama delegation out of 
the hall. The other “cotton-state” delegations, with few excep- 
tions, followed. The Charleston convention was disrupted. Un- 
able to choose a presidential candidate—for the Douglasites would 
take no other candidate than their idol—the convention adjourned 
and made arrangements to meet in Balimore in June.® 

In the reassembled convention at Baltimore on June 18 the 
seceding element reappeared, whereupon a fierce contest was pre- 
cipitated between the Douglasites and the “seceders” over the 
seating of rival delegations. As a result another secession of 
southern members occurred, after which the fragment of the 


ventions of southern “bolters” were held at Baltimore and Rich- 
mond. A “southern” Democratic ticket was nominated—John C. 
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Breckinridge of Kentucky for the presidency and Senator Joseph 
Lane of Oregon for the vice presidency.’ 

An examination of the popular votes cast by each state of the 
Union in the campaign *of 1860 indicates that even if the Demo- 
cratic party had not put into the field two separate candidates, 
Douglas and Breckinridge, the Republicans, by virtue of the 
peculiar “electoral college” system, would still have elected 
Abraham Lincoln. This is true despite the fact that Lincoln re- 
ceived a minority of the popular vote as compared with the total 
number cast for Douglas, Breckinridge, and the conservative 
Constitutional Unionist candidate, John Bell.“ Nevertheless, it 
may well be that the election figures do not tell the whole story. 
The foregoing details suggest that the Republican party was able 
to grow and become a formidable national organization by virtue 
of the Democratic split and the Republican leaders’ adroit work 
of capitalizing on the division within the Democracy. 


1 Thid., p. 176. 
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HE present endeavor both national and local to record on a 

contemporary basis the history of the second World War is 
one of the most significant recent developments in the field of 
American historiography. It promises to revolutionize the entire 
technique of the historical profession in gathering and utilizing 
materials. In contrast to the traditional accumulation of sources 
relative to a particular subject long years after the events involved 
have taken place, current materials are carefully selected and 
preserved; and, in conflict with the common feeling that con- 
temporary history can have neither objectivity nor perspective, 
considerable emphasis is placed on the preparation of current his- 
torical narratives. In other words, history is being written while 
it is made. 

Virtually every important administrative division of the federal 
government, a majority of the state governments (through state 
historical societies, commissions, and similar agencies), and nu- 
merous private historical societies and like institutions are en- 
gaged in war-history programs of varying types. Plans have been 
worked out to collect, sift, and evaluate a large body of con- 
temporary source materials in the form of government records 
and letters and other documents of great variety, newspapers, 
pamphlets, photographs, posters, and even motion-picture film. 
Not only is material thus being accumulated and filed, but also 
procedures for producing contemporary historical accounts have 
been formulated and in many instances are in actual operation. 

America is by no means a pioneer in this type of activity. In 
Great Britain the Committee of Imperial Defense has been charged 
since 1904 with preparing what might be termed current histories 
of military operations. The practice has been extended to virtually 
every department of the British government—military, naval, and 
civil. There is reason to believe that the United States has been 
definitely influenced by the British plan. In March, 1942, Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt took steps to create a Committee on Records of 
War Administration for the federal government. Either in- 
dependently or in cooperation with it a large number of the most 
important Washington departments and agencies have inaugurated 
records and history programs. These include such old established 
divisions of the federal government as the Department of State, 
as well as such wartime agencies as the OPA. Some of the most 
successful enterprises are in various divisions of the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department; Ordnance, the Quarter- 
master Corps, and Naval Operations are particularly active. 

Pennsylvania was one of the first states to attempt to keep a 
record of its participation in the second World War. On January 
21, 1942, the State Council of Defense designated the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission as the official agency to undertake 
this task. At that time only one other state, lowa, was embarked 
on any war-history program, and its work along this line was 
the result of accident rather than of design. So far as can be 
ascertained, Pennsylvania is definitely leading in the actual prepara- 
tion of current war history. The most immediate use made by 
the Historical Commission of material in its file is the publication 
of a weekly review of “The State at War” in Capitol News, the 
official news bulletin of the state government, which has a wide 
circulation. Recent checks indicate that some fifty Pennsylvania 
newspapers are using the column. 

Early in 1943 was published Pennsylvania’s First Year at War, 
a review of the commonwealth’s war activities to December 7, 
1942, The work, motivated in part by a belief that for morale 
purposes it would be advisable to give the people of Pennsylvania 
something of an over-all view of the war effort in terms of the 
contribution of the state as well as some of the problems created 
by war, was based principally on government reports of various 
types, newspaper articles, and special reports and studies made in 
cooperation with other agencies, notably the Bureau of Business 
Research of the Pennsylvania State College. Since restrictions 
were very rigid at the time, there was much that could not be told. 
The bulletin has had a distribution of some twenty thousand and 
has attracted very favorable attention, newspapers, individuals, and 
organizations making extensive use of it. The sections on the 
contribution of industry and agriculture to the war gave impetus 
to the national movement to establish state war-history programs 
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and has been responsible to some extent at least in stimulating 
several other states to adopt plans for preserving war history. 
Those responsible for the publication feel that it demonstrates 
the validity of the effort to write a competent historical account 
from current material. 

In addition to presenting for immediate public consumption a 
broad view of the state’s war effort, the publication would, it was 
hoped, test the completeness of the historical resources available. 
Every historian knows that not until one actually begins to com- 
pose a narrative are weaknesses revealed in the information at 
hand. In any extensive effort to direct the large-scale accumula- 
tion of current historical material it is particularly easy to over- 
look items which later might prove to be indispensable. The ques- 
tion as to what to put into his notes and what to leave out always 
has plagued the individual researcher. When this problem is 
multiplied, as it must be in a state-wide program to collect and 
preserve a great variety of significant source material for future 
use, it poses serious difficulties. Examination in Harrisburg of 
the contents of the many file cases of material pertaining to the 
first World War which was stored but never used reveals the 
danger inherent in any indiscriminate gathering of historical 
materials. Several other states have had similar experience. 
Preparation of the manuscript for Pennsylvania’s First Year at 
War proved invaluable in testing methods and procedures evolved 
during the first year of the Pennsylvania war-history program. 

One of the distinctive features of the commission’s war-history 
activity is its use of the newspaper. While no state is ignoring 
the importance of this basic source, the usual practice is merely to 
establish files of newspapers intact. In some cases plans for 
making current card indexes of war information have been put 
in operation. Here, however, clippings are being gathered and 
organized on certain listed subjects from more than twenty news- 
papers of the state selected on the bases of geographical location, 
general news coverage, and circulation. Applicable items from 
virtually all other newspapers in the state are available through 
various sources for addition to the collection. Each clipping is 
mounted with proper identification and becomes a part of a well- 
organized flexible subject file, without the use of which writing 
contemporary accounts would be a difficult if not impossible task. 
During the past few months attention has been concentrated 
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on filling several gaps in the existing file of information. Espe- 
cially valuable material is being secured, both by correspondence 
and by personal contact, regarding important military and naval 
installations in the state. The strategic position of Pennsylvania 
in relation to industrial and transportation facilities has resulted 
in the location therein of a large number of camps and supply 
depots. Frankford Arsenal, the Middletown Air Depot, Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot, Deshon Army Hospital, Camp Reynolds, 
the Mechanicsburg Naval Depot, and New Cumberland are among 
those which have been visited by at least two members of the 
commission staff. Written reports containing observations, im- 
pressions, and items of information after being submitted to the 
proper officials for correction and additions are incorporated into 
the permanent file. Complete files of camp or depot publications 
are accumulated, with the addition of photographs, press releases, 
and other materials. In many instances permission to utilize his- 
tories of the installations already prepared has been secured, and 
in some cases scrapbooks and similar materials are being micro- 
filmed. 

Certainly one of the most important phases of Pennsylvania’s 
war effort is its industrial production. Peculiarly significant is the 
variety of the commonwealth’s industrial resources; some two 
hundred types of production are involved. All firms in the state 
which have received the Army-Navy “E” award for excellence 
have been contacted, their names having been secured through the 
cooperation of the several Army district offices and Navy au- 
thorities. Complete files of plant publications dating back to 
1941, photographs, and posters—all valuable not only in war his- 
tory but also in general industrial history—have been obtained. 
In many cases companies have given rather detailed accounts of 
their war-production activity and supplied excellent information 
on the conversion of industry to war needs. 

The operation of the civilian agencies of the federal government 
within the state is another integral part of the war activities in 
the commonwealth. The employes of federal agencies in Pennsyl- 
vania now exceed in number the total of those of the state and 
local governments. Offices of the United States government are 
the only sources for a great deal of needed material—for instance, 
the story of rationing. The tendency toward regional organiza- 
tion for national administrative purposes makes for no little 
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difficulty ; statistics and reports are not as a rule prepared on a 
basis of state lines, and therefore much overlapping occurs. To 
make matters worse, no two offices use the same regional organiza- 
tion. An effort is being made to solve this problem through direct 
contact with both regional and national offices of the OPA, the 
WPB, and other agencies. 

The numerous state-wide associations of business and profes- 
sional groups, such as the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the Association of College Presidents of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Pennsylvania Retail Grocer’s Association, the Public 
Charities Association, the State Medical Society, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Association, have been of great assistance in pro- 
viding material for the war-history file. Many of these issue 
publications, files of which have been contributed generously. 
Others have cooperated in making special surveys for basic 
information. 

A very interesting experiment recently undertaken has been 
the systematic preparation of brief but comprehensive narrative 
accounts on selected subjects. “Short histories” of wartime health 
conditions in the state, shipbuilding, retail business, and similar 
topics have been written. Based on information already ac- 
cumulated, each study is submitted to individuals concerned for 
direct criticism and comment based on actual experience. After 
all suggestions have been taken into consideration, the final ap- 
proved narrative is filed. Additions are made as the occasion 
arises. This system, which is being followed for as many topics 
as staff limitations permit, has two advantages: first, the early 
discovery of gaps in information, and, second, the opportunity 
to correct any errors in fact or in interpretation. 

The project being pursued by the Historical Commission is 
clearly not a military one. Wartime industry, agriculture, labor, 
and education are only some of the fields investigated. The or- 
ganization and development of the civilian-defense program is 
receiving special attention in cooperation with the State Council 
of Defense. A definite effort is being made also to provide an 
adequate coverage of the impact of the war on social, economic, 
educational, and political structures and to survey some of the 
resulting problems; for example, through contact with a variety 
of social and relief agencies, including the community welfare 
councils, a rather extensive file on wartime social questions is 
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being built up. A selected file of newspaper clippings reflecting 
public opinion in Pennsylvania on affairs both at home and abroad 
has been created. 

Publication of contemporary studies based on accumulated 
sources will be continued. Pennsylvania’s Second Year at War, 
which will appear in the spring of 1944, will not repeat informa- 
tion contained in the preceding volume. While some subjects re- 
garding which entirely new information is available may be treated 
without too strict a regard for chronology, it will be in general 
the story of Pennsylvania at war during 1943. It is to be kept 
in mind, however, that the commission war-history program in- 
cludes more than this immediate activity. Early publication at 
the end of the war of a rather comprehensive war history of the 
state is anticipated. 

The preparation of studies for current or future publication is 
not the only objective of making as complete and detailed a collec- 
tion as possible. By no means will all the material which is ac- 
cumulating in the Pennsylvania war-history file be exhausted in 
any general historical bulletins. It is hoped that in the years to 
come students of special phases of the war will be able to find 
in it much rich ground in which to pursue special research. In 
other words, the intention of the commission is to create a 
permanent war-history archive for future as well as present usage. 

It is interesting to conjecture as to whether the results of the 
experiment of accumulating current historical sources will not 
justify the continuation of the work after the war. Governmental 
records are today so voluminous as to defy the ability of either 
archivists or historians to keep abreast of them. Microfilming 
will of course simplify the storage problem, and for the sake of 
obviating the necessity for the researcher to wade through over- 
whelming quantities of material it may continue to be advisable 
to evaluate records on a contemporary basis and eliminate those 
which are nonessential. The war-history projects have demon- 
strated the value of systematic contemporary collection and organi- 
zation of newspaper materials, various reports and documents, 
letters and other personal and business or institutional papers, and 
other items of more or less ephemeral nature. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this type of activity should not be abandoned with 
the cessation of the war. 
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Under the conditions of modern life it is questionable that the 
historian and the archivist can in the future depend on the hap- 
hazard accumulation and preservation of source materials. The 
day of family preservation of personal papers is past. Present- 
day homes and modes of life do not tend to encourage people to 
keep them. In modern business establishments microfilming of 
records is on the increase, but the executive microfilms mainly those 
items important to the administration of his business. Hundreds 
of small enterprises will never use the device at all. A considerable 
body of records important to the economic historian will be in 
constant danger of destruction. The same is true of institutional 
and organizational papers. Unless some plan for contemporary 
evaluation and preservation is worked out, even more significant 
historical material is going to be lost in the future than has been 
in the past. Historians, local amateurs as well as professionals 
in the schools, colleges, and universities, should therefore re- 
consider the entire method of accumulating and using historical 
collections. It should be keenly appreciated that letters, docu- 
ments, newspapers, and other source materials do not have to be 
tinged with age to have value. Increased attention should be 
devoted to researching and writing on relatively recent subjects. 
The task of writing history can be simplified and improved if some 
of the experience gained in the current war-history activity 
throughout the state is carried over into the peacetime days to 
come. 








TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut SEtsam 
The Pennsylvania State College 


ECAUSE of war conditions the executive committee of the 
association decided to have only a one-day meeting in 1943. 
The experiment proved to be a most happy one, for a very large 
number of members and friends assembled in Harrisburg on Sat- 
urday, October 16, for the twelfth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association. The program began at 10:30 A. M. 
in the exhibit room of the State Museum, with Robert Forten- 
baugh of Gettysburg College presiding. 

A hearty welcome to Harrisburg was given by William B. Mc- 
Caleb, president of the Dauphin County Historical Society. Mr. 
McCaleb recalled the many parts of the state where he lived as 
an official of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and stated that 
his interest in Pennsylvania history began through his connections 
with so many different localities. 

The first paper, read by Dunning Idle of Gettysburg. College, 
was entitled “Who Buried the Lead Plates?” It was an interesting 
account of the struggle between the French and the British for 
fur trade in North America, with particular reference to Pennsyl- 
vania. This struggle led to the adventure of Céloron de Bien- 
ville, who buried lead plates along the route. Mr. Idle explained 
the misunderstanding and uncertainty involved in this episode and 
showed how some historians came to use the name of Céloron de 
Bienville instead of the correct Bienville de Céloron. 

The second paper, by Homer Rosenberger of the Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C., was on “Early Maps of Pennsylvania.” 
The talk was illustrated with a splendid exhibition of maps, a 
number of which are the personal property of the author. Especial 
emphasis was placed on the important maps made by the follow- 
ing individuals: Thomas Holmes, 1687; Louis Evans (map of the 
middle colonies) 1755; Nicholas Scull, 1759; William Scull, 1770; 
Pownall, 1776; and Howell, 1791 and 1817. Many of the early 
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maps, the speaker pointed out, are beautifully embellished. Some 
emphasize the long boundary disputes resulting from inaccurate 
maps. Mr. Rosenberger felt, however, that these disputes led to 
increased interest in mapmaking and also that the printing of these 
maps stimulated migration into the interior. 

From 12:30 to 2:30 P. M. the members visited the special 
exhibit of outstanding Pennsylvania documents and manuscripts 
in the archives room in the Education Building. - This exhibit 
was arranged by the state archivist, Colonel H. W. Shoemaker, 
and his staff.. Many members lingered to examine the map 
exhibit and to discuss further points with Mr. Rosenberger and 
others having a special knowledge of certain maps and areas. 

The afternoon session, attended by seventy-seven people, was 
held in the Penn-Harris Hotel, with Asa E. Martin of the Penn- 
sylvania State College presiding. The first paper, by Marvin W. 
Schlegel, assistant historian of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, was on “The Workingmen’s Benevolent Association— 
First Anthracite Miners’ Union.” Mr. Schlegel stressed the work 
of John Siney in organizing the union in the anthracite coal region 
in 1868. He pointed out that the strike of 1869 was favored by 
the operators as well as the miners; an eight-hour day was de- 
manded because there was too much coal on hand and a higher 
price was desired. A strike would curtail production, rapidly de- 
crease the surplus, and thus make for higher prices. As a result 
of the strike the “sliding scale” for determining wages was put 
into effect. In dealing with the monopoly of the anthracite coal 
fields by the coal-carrying railroads, particularly the Reading 
Railroad, Mr. Schlegel gave an illustration of how competitors 
were crushed. At one time when coal was selling for three dollars 
a ton at the mines, the Reading Railroad charged competing coal 
companies six dollars a ton for transportation to Philadelphia. 
The independent operators asked Governor Geary for a senatorial 
investigation, but instead of investigating the Reading Railroad 
the committee investigated the W.B.A. 

Charles Haydock spoke briefly about the work of the Inde- 
pendence Hall Association and its plans for the future. (See 
resolution adopted at the business meeting of the association. ) 

The last item on the program concerned the teaching of Penn- 
sylvania history in the schools. The first speaker was Henry 
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Klonower, director of teacher education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, whose topic was “New Certification Re- 
quirements.” He discussed the difficulties involved in making 
a workable rule or regulation for teacher certification. As an 
illustration he brought up the possible objections of a teacher 
from outside the state, perhaps holding a master’s or a doctor’s 
degree, who had been engaged to teach physics, for example, to 
being required to present credits in Pennsylvania history. He 
mentioned also that there is nothing to prevent someone who has 
not had a course in United States history from teaching American 
history in a Pennsylvania high school. A questionnaire sent to 
county and district superintendents of schools and college presi- 
dents before the present regulation was put into effect indicates 
majority approval of a new regulation requiring that all teachers 
in public schools should have credits in both United States 
history and Pennsylvania history. Mr. Klonower pointed out 
that the whole program was not yet complete or final and that 
the department and the State Council of Education were interested 
in receiving suggestions. He felt that all teachers should have a 
knowledge of United States history as well as of Pennsylvania 
history and said that a state-wide committee would be appointed 
to consider such details as how many semester hours should be 
required to meet the new certification rule and also whether one 
or two courses would be necessary. 

The next speaker was Oliver S. Heckman, advisor, secondary 
education, Department of Public Instruction, who also discussed 
new teaching requirements. He stated that by Act 153 the Gen- 
eral Assembly intended to make mandatory the teaching of the 
history of Pennsylvania and of the United States in secondary 
schools offering instruction beyond the eighth grade. “The com- 
pleteness of this act,” he said, “makes it very unusual in the 
history of educational legislation.” The organization suggested 
by the department is as follows: local, state, and national govern- 
ment, ninth grade, first semester; Pennsylvania history, ninth 
grade, second semester; United States history, tenth grade; world 
history, eleventh grade; problems of democracy, twelfth grade. 

The last talk, given by Edwin W. Cruttenden of the Scranton 
Central High School, was on “New Classroom Approaches.” Mr. 
Cruttenden maintained that legislation requiring the teaching of 
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Pennsylvania history in the schools was not enough; also needed, 
he stated, was improvement in instruction. He particularly 
stressed the use of audiovisual materials, almost a virgin field in 
Pennsylvania ; individual reading levels vary so much, he said, that 
the printed page must be supplemented. He noted the work of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission in its broadcast on “Penn- 
sylvania: Keystone of Democracy,” in which many important 
episodes in the history of the state were dramatized. With portable 
“play back” equipment, he remarked, recordings soon would be 
available for schools. The speaker showed some of the slides 
he had made of important historic landmarks in Pennsylvania and 
had used in his own classrooms with marked success. 

The annual business meeting of the association was held at 
4:30 P. M. The reports of the secretary showed that while many 
members were lost as a result of the war, new members, par- 
ticularly teachers, had been added to the rolls during the past 
year. The treasurer reported the finances of the association to 
be sound. It was felt, however, that more history teachers should 
belong to the organization, and the president was accordingly 
authorized to appoint two membership committees: a general com- 
mittee headed by Homer Rosenberger and a high-school committee 
headed by Edwin W. Cruttenden, Scranton High School. The 
report of the nominating committee was made. Miss M. Atherton 
Leach was elected first vice president, and the following were 
named for a three-year term on the council: Earl W. Dickey, 
Frederic A. Godcharles, Oliver S. Heckman, and Alfred P. 
James, with Richard Shryock, pro tempore, to fill the place of 
William A. Reitzel. ) 

Miss Frances Dorrance reported for the archives committee 
that the following proposals had been made: 


1. Survey of needs and type of building to house the 
archives. 


2. Survey of what is being done in other states. 


3. Enlistment of interest and endorsement by patriotic, 
military, historical, educational, and scholarly organi- 
zation. 


4. Ascertainment of the point of view of the governor 
as to type of building, etc. 
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The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Archives and History Building 


RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation in meeting assembled hereby respectfully urges 
upon the attention of the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Hon. Edward Martin, and the Postwar Planning Com- 
mission through its secretary, Hon. Mark James, the 
need for a suitable building in the State Capitol group 
devoted to the preservation of the Archives and History 
and the records of the veterans of the several wars of this 
great Commonwealth; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the attention of said officials is re- 
spectfully directed to the fact that several states with a 
less distinctive history either have erected such buildings 
or are contemplating their construction for the afore- 
mentioned purposes ; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That said officials be urged respectfully 
but strongly to consider as a part of any proposed postwar 
building for the State Government the construction and 
equipping of an Archives and History building to the 
needs and commensurate with the dignity and the rich 
historical traditions of this great Commonwealth; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the secretary is authorized to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to Edward Martin, Governor 
of the Commonwealth, and to Mark James, secretary 
of the Postwar Planning Commission. 


Mr. Bining reported for the bibliography committee that the 
work should be finished by November 15. Between five and six 
thousand items have been listed, many of them annotated, and it 
was hoped that by the end of the year the manuscript could be 
turned over to the Pennsylvania Historical Commission for 
publication. 

Mr. Stevens spoke about the work of the Independence Hall 
Association, and the following resolution was adopted: 


Independence Hall 


RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation hereby renews its endorsement of the purposes of 
the Independence Hall Association to safeguard this ven- 
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erated American Shrine; to improve its surroundings by 


the demolition of dangerous and unsightly buildings; and 
to develop such landscaped areas and other accessories 


as will improve and make more dignified the setting 
for these historic grounds; and that the Secretary be 


authorized to transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
proper authority. 


Resolutions of thanks were voted to the following for their part 
in making the meetings a success: 


RESOLVED, That the thanks of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association be extended to Dr. Robert Forten- 
baugh, chairman, and other members of the program 
committee; to Mr. S. K. Stevens, chairman, and other 
members of the committee on local arrangements ; to Col. 
H. W. Shoemaker, State Archivist and his staff; to Mrs. 
Mabel Bittner, director of the State Museum; to Presi- 
dent Wm. B. McCaleb and other members of the Dauphin 
County Historical Society; to all persons who assisted 
in the program; and to the management of the Penn- 
Harris Hotel for their respective contributions to the 
success of this meeting. 


The annual dinner was held at the Penn-Harris Hotel at 6:30 
P. M. with over sixty members and friends in attendance. A. C. 
Bining, president of the association, presided. Greetings were 
brought from Governor Martin, who was unable to be present, 
by Gregg L. Neel, a member of the State Insurance Commis- 
sion. The address of the evening, “History as a Living Force,” 
was given by Christopher C. Crittenden, secretary of the North 
Carolina State Department of History and Archives. 

The splendid program, the large attendance, and the enthusiasm 
shown fully justified the action of the executive committee in 
planning a one-day meeting. Many members expressed the 
desire that this precedent be followed during the rest of the 
present emergency. 

















NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENs 
State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The October, 1943, meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation is treated fully by the secretary elsewhere in this issue. 
Attendance and interest were greater than last year and certainly 
justified the decision to hold a meeting despite wartime conditions. 
Several individuals, mostly nonmembers, have commented as to 
their enjoyment of the program and its value to them. 

The number of council members present for the luncheon and 
business meeting was extremely gratifying to the officers. It in- 
dicated a deep and sincere interest in the welfare of the association 
which is appreciated by those charged with directing the organiza- 
tion during the present trying period. The excellent attendance 
made it possible to secure a representative expression of opinion 
on several important problems, including editorial policies. 

Everyone is pleased to know that the membership and finances 
of the association have stood the strain of war in a highly satis- 
factory manner. Many people early forecast the virtual disinte- 
gration of historical societies as a result of the war. This has not 
occurred; indeed, in many instances, there have been advances, 
as in the case of our own organization. The comfortable assump- 
tion should not be made, however, that this happy condition will 
continue to prevail without the expenditure of a certain amount of 
effort. Two membership committees were authorized by the coun- 
cil, one to work directly with the school people and the other with 
the historical societies and with institutional groups. Both have 
an important function to perform and will require cooperation of 
every member of the association. Several of the state historical 
societies, notably those of Vermont and Maryland, have been able 
to expand membership very considerably during the past year. 
This result has been achieved only through well-planned, ener- 
getic campaigns. One of the time-honored devices used has been 
the simple expedient of asking each active member to suggest at 
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least one person to be contacted as a potential member. In our 
association names need merely to be suggested to the secretary. 
Why not send in now the name of someone likely to be interested 
in our work? Calling the attention of teachers and school librari- 
ans to the association quarterly should produce many member- 
ships or subscriptions. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Montgomery County Historical Society is giving a practical 
illustration of ability to increase membership in spite of tax in- 
creases, the high cost of living, and other deterrents. A committee 
appointed for the purpose has been conducting a vigorous drive. 
An especial effort has been made to secure the interest and at- 
tendance of nonmembers as a basis for membership growth. At 
the November, 1943, meeting over fifty new members were pre- 
sented, the largest number in many years. After a paper on 
Pennsylvania German pottery by Mrs. C. N. Keyser, a Montgomery 
Countian of national reputation, refreshments and a social hour 
were provided. The society is publishing a new journal, The 
Historical.Society News, the first issue of which, dated November 
8, 1943, consists of two mimeographed legal-size pages. 


A somewhat similar venture has been entered upon by the 
Lackawanna County Historical Society at Scranton, which issued 
in September the first number of its Historical Society News, also 
a two-page mimeographed legal-size paper. Through the courtesy 
of the Lackawanna Motor Club a large location sign will be 
erected on the grounds of Catlin Mansion, new home of the society 
at 232 Monroe Avenue in Scranton. Instead of waiting for mu- 
seum material to come to it in haphazard fashion the society is 
using its news sheet to call attention to specific needs. 


The Pennsylvania German Society has launched a project to 
assemble and collate records pertaining to the history of the 
Pennsylvania Germans and their contribution to the state. In ad- 
dition to records of the society old maps, pictures, drawings, docu- 
ments, handicraft, and museum items will be preserved. A 
committee to organize the work has already begun to function. 
It is expected that a necessary corollary to the plan will be the 
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location of a suitable depository in which to house the collections, 
a move which will be welcomed by all those interested in Penn- 
sylvania history. 


The Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society has 
started a very significant new venture. An organization has been 
formed to cooperate with the social-studies teachers of a six-county 
area (Indiana, Armstrong, Cambria, Clearfield, Westmoreland, and 
Jefferson) and the Indiana State Teachers College to publish a 
small historical quarterly designed especially for use in the schools, 
although it is hoped that it will also serve to interest the general 
public in the history of the region. The editorial board will be 
made up of representatives of the teachers, the college, and the 
society. This project illustrates one of the practical ways in 
which the historical societies can cooperate in meeting the present 
demand for acceptable material which has resulted from the new 
state requirement for courses in Pennsylvania history in all sec- 
ondary schools. Every historical society should be alert to the 
new situation and give full consideration to the possibility of pro- 
viding brief articles on local history, supplying speakers, developing 
museum aids, and perhaps providing visual helps such as lantern 
slides. In a majority of instances it may be expected that teachers 
will be glad to cooperate with the local societies. Any activity 
undertaken should be developed in such a way as to give practical 
assistance to the schools in meeting their problems. The best way 
to do this is to approach the teachers and get from them an idea 
of what can be done to help. 


The report of the staff of the York County Historical Society 
for the quarterly period from July to October, 1943, is full of in- 
teresting information concerning its activities. Despite the loss 
to the armed forces of its able director, Mr. Henry Young, the so- 
ciety continues to carry on much of its former program. Its 
valuable collection of Stettinius paintings by the Hanover artist of 
the early nineteenth century has been photographed recently for 
the New York Historical Society. Microfilming of record material 
has been continued, most of the work being done by Private Albert 
J. Burns while on visits here. The records of five additional York 
County churches have been filmed and several church registers 
placed on cards. The present membership of the society in good 
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standing totals six hundred and eighty-seven. Considerable use 
has been made of volunteer help in continuing the work of the or- 
ganization. During the quarter there were nearly seven hundred 
visitors, of whom many were from distant points and over two 
hundred were engaged in some type of research. Thus is indicated 
roughly the extent to which the collections of an outstanding local 
historical organization actually are used. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania opened its fall 
season with a meeting at its home on October 26. As a result of 
renovations undertaken in the summer a considerably brightened 
interior greeted those present. Mr. Henry K. Siebeneck pre- 
sented a paper on “Pittsburgh Civil War Fortification Claims,” 
and Mr. Francis Harbison spoke on “Bygone Days in the Alle- 
gheny Valley.” At the annual downtown luncheon session, held 
on December 2 at the Hotel Henry, Mr. Henry H. Hill, superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, spoke on “Our High- 
School Heritage.” 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County has announced a program of public meetings to be 
held at the Library Building on North Pitt Street, Carlisle. The 
October meeting was devoted to “Recollections of a Civil War 
Surgeon, Memoirs of the late Dr. J. S. Bender of Carlisle,” a 
paper read by Mr. Merkel Landis. For the December gathering 
Dr. Harry B. Stock showed “Views of Old Carlisle” and discussed 
the background of the historic borough. At the January, 1944, pro- 
gram Mr. Jacob Goodyear, secretary, who has recently prepared 
an historical sketch of the area occupied by the Mechanicsburg 
Naval Depot, spoke on “Hampden Township and the Naval Depot.” 
In a recent report the membership of the Cumberland County 
organization is given as one hundred and thirty-six. The collec- 
tions of the society have grown steadily since its inception in 1874. 
Over three hundred volumes of local newspapers, dating back to 
1801, are available, as well as over a thousand volumes of books 
and pamphlets, mainly relating to the region. One newspaper file 
of especial value is that of the Carlisle Sentinel, complete since 


1880. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Perry County Historical 
Society was held at its headquarters in the Louise Beard Memorial 
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in Newport on November 22. Music and other entertainment 
added to the occasion at which the feature was an address by a 
member of the staff of the Carson Long Institute. 


The American Swedish Historical Museum in Philadelphia 
opened its fall season on October 31 with a memorial exhibition 
of forty-two water colors and oils by Nils von Dardel, Swedish 
artist. There has been planned for the year a series of special 
exhibits, most of which will include works of art and other items 
related to the Swedish contribution to American culture. 


Dauphin County historians have opened another season of ac- 
tivity. Their regular monthly sessions are attracting substantial 
crowds. At the November meeting Mr. Charles Walmer, secretary 
of the Chestnut Street Market Company, gave a history of markets 
in Harrisburg for over a century, beginning with the original 
farmers’ markets in present Market Square. The majority of the 
several markets established still exist. Similar studies may well be 
made in the central and southeastern part of the state, where the 
market still flourishes as a unique feature of community life. The 
October meeting was devoted largely to an exhibition of old prints 
of Harrisburg by Mr. Harvey O. Dodge, well-known local author- 
ity. The beautiful Susquehanna in the Harrisburg region was a 
favorite subject for the old print makers, including Currier and 
Ives. 


The Adams County Historical Society is making significant 
progress under the able leadership of Mr. Robert Fortenbaugh. 
The formal opening of the new headquarters in the courthouse at 
Gettysburg, held in October, was attended by some fifty friends 
and members. The rooms are suitable for meetings as well as 
exhibits and collections. The principal speech was delivered by Mr. 
Abdel R. Wentz, president of the Lutheran Seminary. The regu- 
lar November meeting was addressed by Mr. Charles W. Rutschy, 
Jr., on “Reverend Thomas Barton,” who served Episcopal congre- 
gations at York, Huntingdon, and Carlisle in the mideighteenth 
century. 


During the months of October and November the City History 
Society of Philadelphia scheduled its regular series of Saturday 
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excursions to points of historic interest. Three old churches were 
visited—St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church at Fourth Street be- 
low Locust, founded in 1763; St. Peter’s at Pine Street west of 
Third, founded in 1761 ; and Holy Trinity Roman Catholic Church 
at Sixth and Spruce, founded in 1789. The old Atheneum, estab- 
lished in 1814 as a literary and cultural center at 219 South Sixth 
Street, was visited on November 13. The regular November 17 
meeting of the society was addressed by Mr. Homer Rosenberger 
on “Philadelphia’s Influence in the Development of Pennsylvania’s 
Transportation System.” At the October meeting a paper was 
read by Mr. Jacob Lisan on “The Underground Railroad in Phila- 
delphia and Its Vicinity.” 


Mr. Garth A. Howland, head of the Fine Arts Department of 
Lehigh University, spoke at the October 7 meeting of the Moravian 
Historical Society at Bethlehem on Church Street in Bethlehem as it 
was in the earliest days of the Moravian community. Much of the 
history of Moravian architecture was woven into the talk, which 
was illustrated with a choice selection of lantern slides based on 
old drawings and prints. The Reverend William N. Schwarze was 
reelected president, and the Reverend G. M. Shultz continues as 
librarian; Mr. William E. Henry of Nazareth is the secretary. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the recently reorganized Mon- 
tour County Historical Society was conducted recently at the 
headquarters building in Danville, county seat. Several additions 
to collections were reported and plans made for a more active series 
of meetings in the future. Nearly two hundred persons visited 
the museum during the summer months. 


In August, 1942, a number of Pennsylvanians residing at the 
national capital decided to form a discussion group. Formal or- 
ganization was completed in September a year later, and at the 
suggestion of Lieutenant Colonel C. I. Kephart the society was 
named the Pennsylvania Historical Junto in honor of the famous 
literary association founded by Benjamin Franklin. Meetings are 
held customarily on the last Friday evening of each month. Mr. 
Homer T. Rosenberger, president; Mr. Meredith B. Colket, Jr., of 
the National Archives; and Colonel Kephart have presented thus 
far a majority of the papers, which cover a wide range of Penn- 
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sylvania history. The group plans to publish its papers in the 
future. Interested persons will be placed on the mailing list to 
receive notices of meetings. 


The fall dinner meeting of the Northampton County Historical 
and Genealogical Society was held at Easton on Friday, November 
29, at the Hotel Easton. Mr. Cornelius Weygandt of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gave an address entitled “Under the Blue 
Mountain,” in which were included many interesting anecdotes 
and experiences relative to the Pennsylvania Dutch colony. The 
dinner was attended by five hundred and forty-three persons, 
some of whom were members and friends of the neighboring 
Lehigh society. One of the very interesting features was a pres- 
entation by an octet of selections from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pinafore” in the Pennsylvania Dutch dialect. The Northamp- 
ton society has been conducting a quiet drive for new members; 
over fifty were added to the rolls during October. The total paid 
membership is now over four hundred and fifty. The fourth 
volume of the society’s publications, A Check List of Imprints 
of the German Press in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, 
. 1766-1905, prepared by Mr. Alfred L. Shoemaker of the Lafay- 
ette College faculty, is now off the press. The result of many 
years of careful research, it is a valuable addition to the growing 
number of bibliographical aids to research in Pennsylvania history. 


The October meeting of the Chester County Historical Society 
was held at its building in West Chester on the nineteenth. The 
president, Mr. Frances Harvey Green, spoke on “Glances at 
Some Authors I Have Met in Person in West Chester.” Inter- 
esting sidelights on literary history were provided. At the No- 
vember meeting Mr. Charles W. Heathcote discussed “John Chads 
—Early Pioneer.” 


The Clinton County Historical Society met on October 4 at 
the Ross Public Library in Lock Haven. A paper by Miss Sarah 
E. Gearhart on the “History of Spinning and Weaving with 
Notes Relative to Clinton County” was illustrated with a special 
exhibit of coverlets, homespun linens, and implements used. 
There appears to be a growing interest in the history of arts and 
crafts in Pennsylvania together with some attention to their con- 
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temporary revival as an economic asset. The State Department 
of Commerce, which is encouraging this trend, recently published 
a booklet on the subject. 

An association has been formed for the purpose of preserving 
the records and the sites associated with the beginnings of the 
Harmony Society in Pennsylvania. The movement was given 
impetus by the recent restoration work under Historical Commis- 
sion auspices at Old Economy. Harmony was the first place in 
Pennsylvania where the Harmonists settled; holdings there were 
disposed of when the organization decided to move to New Har- 
mony in Indiana. 


The regular annual meeting of the Delaware County Historical 
Society was held at the Y.W.C.A. building in Chester on October 
28. Mr. Charles Lloyd Serrill of Darby read a paper on “The 
200th Anniversary of the Founding of the Darby Library Com- 
pany,” and Mr. Freas Brown Snyder spoke on early religious de- 
velopment in Delaware County. 


In the absence of Mr. Gurney Clemens, who has joined the 
armed forces, Mr. Raymond W. Albright is serving capably as 
acting curator for the Berks County Historical Society. A spe- 
cial exhibit was arranged for the fall at the society building in 
Reading commemorating the bicentennial of the printing of 
Christopher Sauer’s Bible. Examples of some forty books and 
pamphlets printed by Sauer and his son were displayed. One 
of the features was a copy of the very rare 1743 Sauer Bible 
owned by the Reading Public Library. The October issue of the 
Historical Review of Berks County, which is full of interesting 
articles, continues the magazine’s tradition for excellence. One 
of the most attractive and informative publications of its type 
in the entire United States, it is a step forward in the effort to 
present local history in a setting that has appeal for the general 
public. Those concerned with planning any future historical- 
society review should by all means study the Berks County ex- 
periment. 


The Muncy Historical Society opened its 1943-1944 season 
with a meeting on October 8 at its home in Muncy. Mr. Charles 
F. Snyder, secretary of the neighboring Northumberland County 
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Society, read a paper on “The Great Shamokin Path.” On No- 
vember 12 Mr. George S. Ashley, state geologist, discussed “The 
Geology of the Muncy Valley.” The paper for December 10 was 
on “George Catlin, His Life and Work.” 


The autumn general meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society was held on November 19 and 20 at the hall of the society 
in Philadelphia. While the program dealt principally with de- 
velopments in the scientific field, some attention was given at 
the morning session on November 20 to the subject of “War and 
Historiography,” presented by Mr. Robert L. Schuyler of Columbia 
University. An open discussion was led by Mr. Roy F. Nichols. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The third annual meeting of the American Association for State 
and Local History was held at Princeton, New Jersey, on No- 
vember 16 and 17. The program was devoted entirely to general 
discussions of problems in the field of state and local history. In 
spite of travel difficulties there was good attendance; representa- 
tives from states as far distant as Texas and Wisconsin were pres- 
ent. War history, the use of the radio and the newspaper and the 
magazine for publicizing history, and membership problems were 
among the topics considered. Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh, architect 
in charge of the restoration at Ephrata cloisters, spoke on recent 
historical restoration work in Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvanians 
present were pleased to find that the historical work going on in 
their home state is in general regarded as outstanding. There are 
many fields in which Pennsylvania is leading—notably war-history 
activities, restoration of historic sites, and provision of historical 
materials designed to appeal to the schools and the public through 
the press, the radio, and popular publications. The state is back- 
ward, as compared with others less wealthy and populous, in 
preserving its public records and in the development of historical 
museums. 

The membership of most historical societies has held up very 
well during the past year, and in many instances gains are noted 
as a result of campaigns. Though the country is very far from 
attaining any complete national program, a majority of the state 
and local historical agencies are concerning themselves with war- 
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history plans. Many societies are becoming aware of the impor- 
tance of the use of newspapers and the local radio stations in reach- 
ing the mass of the people with popular material on history. The 
News Letter issued bimonthly by the association is increasingly 
valuable as a source of information as to what is going on in the 
hundreds of historical societies throughout the United States. 


The Independence Hall Association is progressing in its cam- 
paign to make America conscious of the desirability of developing 
Independence Hall and the surrounding area of historic old Phila- 
delphia as a true national shrine. Resolutions endorsing the work 
have been received from an increasing number of state and na- 
tional historical and patriotic organizations as well as from indi- 
viduals of note. 


The Atwater Kent Museum at 15 South Seventh Street in 
Philadelphia staged three special exhibitions in October. On Oc- 
tober 12 “The Drama of American History” was portrayed in a 
group of historical scenes painted by Mr. Clyde De Land, Phila- 
delphia artist, and arranged to commemorate Columbus Day; 
visitors were handed a self-testing quiz in the form of questions, 
the answers to which were found in the paintings. On October 
22 “Philadelphians at War,” an exhibit on war activities, past 
and present, depicting Philadelphia’s response in national emer- 
gencies, was shown. On October 29 an exhibit entitled “Fire 
Fighters” depicted fire fighting from early times to the work of 
the civilian-defense auxiliary firemen. The museum, which is one 
of the leading institutions of its kind in the country and stresses 
its functions as “a museum for the people,” has arranged to re- 
main open in the evening at the same time as the Philadelphia 
stores, thus enabling an increasing number of war workers to 
visit it. Exhibits, changed as often as two or three times a month, 
are kept in tune with special events. Today a large part of the 
exhibit space is devoted to an effort to recall the conditions of 
other war days and show how the people reacted to war problems. 
The museum’s Monthly Bulletin is full of useful ideas. 


Postwar visitors to Pennsylvania’s many shrines will find numer- 
ous changes and improvements in them. The Valley Forge Park 
Commission has purchased a small but important parcel of land 
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for addition to the present Valley Forge Park. The restoration 
of the Daniel Boone homestead on the Boone property near Read- 
ing has been completed. An extensive landscaping program at 
Pennsbury Manor has added greatly to the attractiveness and 
interest of this site. Restoration has been going forward at Old 
Economy at Ambridge, and the work of repair and reconstruction 
is well under way at Ephrata. 

A special committee headed by Mr. Claude G. Aikens of State 
College has been appointed by Governor Martin to supervise the 
further improvement and development of the shrine of the Twenty- 
eighth (Pennsylvania) Division near Boalsburg in Centre County. 
The shrine, located on some fifty-three acres of land owned by 
the commonwealth, was inspired by the late Colonel Theodore 
Boal as a proper memorial to the famed “Iron Division” of the 
first World War, led by Major General Martin. It has become 
one of the principal war memorials in the state; special memorial 
services have annually been held there for some years. 


In view of the new interest in material for school and college 
use in courses in Pennsylvania history it is worth while to call 
attention to the publications of the state government which are 
valuable as source material for both teachers and students. The 
Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Internal Affairs has be- 
come under the present editorship of Mr. Gus Steinmetz a re- 
pository for a variety of important articles on the economic de- 
velopment of Pennsylvania. Transportation and industrial history 
are stressed, and every month some article of value is published 
together with a considerable amount of current information of use 
to students of both the history and the government of the state. 
Inquiries may be directed to the editor at 288 Capitol Building, 
Harrisburg. 

Many different items may be obtained from the Department of 
Commerce by writing to Mr. J. Herbert Walker, 126 Capitol 
Building. Included is a good map of the state, together with pic- 
tures of the state flag, bird, and flower and miscellaneous informa- 
tion. The department’s state planning board publishes Pennsyl- 
vania Planning, which supplies excellent source material on con- 
temporary economic development and problems, and makes 
available to newspapers a monthly column called “Know Your 
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State.” A limited number of schools and libraries will be placed 
on the direct mailing list on request. 

Pennsylvania—My State, prepared by Miss Avis Cauley, Mr. 
Donald Kent, and Mr. S. K. Stevens of the Historical Com- 
mission staff, assisted by Mr. Oliver Heckman of the Department 
of Public Instruction, is now in press. The volume, which is 
some two hundred pages in length, contains a detailed outline his- 
tory of the commonwealth, considerable material on its govern- 
ment, a section on its resources and its recent social and economic 
trends, a chart on local government, and a miscellany of informa- 
tion, biographical and otherwise. It will be available early in 1944; 


requests should be sent to the Historical Commission, State 
Museum Building. 


The Bibliography of American Imprints will be continued under 
the editorship of Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie of 60 West Walton 
Place, Chicago, Illinois. The revival and completion of the na- 
tional WPA American Imprints Inventory has been made possible 
through a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. The Newberry 
Library in Chicago will be headquarters for the work. Emphasis 
will be placed on the earliest imprints. Pennsylvania’s contribution 
to the list will be very large; the original survey was completed 
in the state under the WPA. Since it appears that the work will 
be finished by states, an effort is being made to convince the 
supervisory board that the Pennsylvania inventory should receive 
early attention. 


The Carl Schurz Foundation issued in recognition of its bi- 
centennial an annotated bibliography of the imprints of Christopher 
Sower, Sr., entitled “Christopher Sower, Sr., 1694-1758. Printer 
in Germantown,” compiled by Mr. Felix Reichman. This bulle- 
tin, one in a series of projected bibliographies on German- 
American history, has particular value because of a sketch of the 
life and work of the Germantown printer. There is also a 
bibliography of writings about the printer. Other bulletins are 
in preparation, including one on Ephrata. 


Pennsylvania's Second Year at War, publication of the His- 
torical Commission, which will review the contribution of Penn- 
sylvania to the war effort and some of the influences of the war 
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on the economic and social development of the state between De- 
cember 7, 1942, and December 7, 1943, should be ready for dis- 
tribution early in the spring. The publication date will be a little 
later than last year; completion of the manuscript will be delayed 
to allow the use of a variety of reports and surveys prepared on 
an annual basis which are usually not available until January. 


Mr. A. P. Steckels, Youngstown (Ohio) inventor and industrial- 
ist, has in memory of his Pennsylvania ancestors purchased and 
completely restored the old Steckels manor house at Egypt near 
Allentown, the earliest home of the family in America. The 
restoration revealed the hitherto dilapidated structure as a fine 
example of early Pennsylvania German architecture. The Lehigh 


County Historical Society as custodian will develop the mansion 
as a museum. 


The Junior Historian, published by the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Junior Historians, is the new quarterly medium for news 
concerning the organization and activities of the local history clubs 
throughout the state. Miss Avis Cauley of the Historical Com- 
mission staff has assumed complete charge of this work. 


A parcel of tax duplicates for Cumberland County for 1825 
was recently rescued from the beater room of a Philadelphia 
paper mill, where it had arrived as part of a consignment of scrap 
collected in the present revived salvage campaign. Fortunately 
this material came into the possession of an interested person and 
will be preserved. The situation, however, illustrates a very serious 
danger. No one knows how many valuable family or business 
records, newspapers, and vital local governmental records have 
already been turned into pasteboard. Pennsylvanians are lacking 
in a consciousness of the importance of records and documents. 
Efforts to interest some county officials and even local historians 
have met with little success so far. It cannot be impressed too 
strongly upon the mind of every member of the association that 
individual alertness in every community is necessary to guard 
against further loss. Local officials, especially those in the coun- 
ties, must be brought to realize the need to preserve records; and 
the general public must be encouraged not to destroy family and 
business papers and records, files of old newspapers, and similar 
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material which may have genuine historical value. The task is 
one which cannot be handled solely from Harrisburg. Local 
initiative is required lest Pennsylvania be denuded of some of its 
richest remaining historical sources. 


Mr. Edward Barnsely of Newtown, member of the Historical 
Commission and president of the Bucks County Historical Society, 
has been honorably discharged from the armed services and has 
returned to his home. He is resuming his activities in the his- 
torical field. 
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Allen, Hervey. The Forrest and the Fort. Farrar and Rinehart, 
New York. 1942. 
The scene is laid in western Pennsylvania during the French 
and Indian Wars. The hero is Salathiel Albine. Kidnapped 
by Indians in his childhood, he grows up as a Shawnee war- 
rior, but returns to the ways of the white man and helps to 
defend Fort Pitt. The author introduces an extraordinary 
girl called Bustle McQuiston. At the end, Albine is on his 
way to Fort Bedford, and his life there will be the subject of 
the next novel. 
Caheen, Francis Von A. The Colonel and the Quaker. Good- 
man’s Sons and Company, Philadelphia. 1906. 
Philadelphia during the American Revolution. 
Cormack, ‘Maribelle. A Recruit for Abe Lincoln. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York. 1942. 
Jefferson Wade, fresh from a small Pennsylvania town, was 
disbarred from military service during the Civil War be- 
cause of a physical deformity. Through his foster brother, 
who was a guard to Lincoln, he obtained work in the War 
Department as a telegrapher. 
Cozzens, James G. The Just and Unjust. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 1942. 
Dunham, Mabel. The Trail of the Conestoga. McClelland and 
Stewart, Toronto. 1943. 
The migration of Mennonites from Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, to Canada. There are details of food and drink, 
farming customs, methods of worship, descriptions of clothes 
and houses and barns. 
Hark, Ann. The Story of the Pennsylvania Dutch. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1942. 
The life and customs of the Pennsylvania Germans through 
three hundred years of history. 
Hohlbain, Olive J. The Biography of a Bachelor. McGinty Pub- 
lisher, Doylestown, Pa. 1897. 
A semi humorous biography of an imaginary character who 
supposedly lived in Bucks County. 
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Idell, Albert E. Centennial Summer. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 1942. 

A Philadelphia family during the Centennial Exposition of 

1876. 

Jordan, Elizabeth. Herself. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. 1942. 

A small town is stricken by a strange malady beyond the 

understanding of the doctors. 

Konkle, Alva B. The Life of Andrew Hamilton, 1676-1741. “The 
Day Star of the American Revolution.” National Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 1941. 

A biography of the Scotsman, who migrated to Pennsylvania. 
Lane, Carl D. The Fleet in the Forest. Coward-McCann Com- 
pany, New York. 1943. 

This is the stirring story of the fleet built in the forests of 

Pennsylvania. 

Lovelace, M. H. Charming Sallay, A Novel. John Day Company, 
Inc., New York. 1942. 

Meg Palmer finds a champion for herself and her nameless 
child in Joel Ridgwar, sturdy young Philadelphia Quaker. 
Mason F. Van Wycke, editor. The Fighting American. Reynal 

and Hitchcock, New York. 1942. Juvenile. 

A war chest of fiction stories of Americans in battle, chrono- 

logically arranged from the French and Indian Wars through 

the first World War. 
Myers, Albert C. Sally Wister’s Journal. Ferris and Leach Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. 1902. 

A narrative of a Quaker maiden’s account of her experiences 

with officers of the Continental Army, 1777-1778. 

Nathan, Robert. But Gentle Day. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
1943. 

An airplane accident near Lebanon and the thoughts that 

supposedly go through the mind of one of the injured pas- 

sengers during his state of unconsciousness. 
Richter, Conrad. The Free Man. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
1943. 
Roberts, Dorothy James. A Man of Malice Landing. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1942. 

The story begins and ends in an Ohio village, but some of the 

action takes place in Pittsburgh. 

Skinner, Constance L. Silent Scott: Frontier Scout. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1925. 

The Pennsylvania frontier during the American Revolution. 
Thomas, Edith M. Mary at the Farm and Book of Recipes. John 
Hartenstine, Norristown. 1915. 

A Pennsylvania story based on farm life in eastern Pennsyl- 

vania. 
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Weiser, Rev. R. Regina. The German Captive; or True Piety 
Among the Lowly. n.p. 1856. 


The scene is laid in Berks County. A religious novel of Mrs. 
Hartman and Regina. 


Whitney, Janet. Judith. Second Edition. William Morrow and 
Company, New York. 1943. 
Philadelphia, 1792, Judith Greenfield was a Quaker, young, 
fearless, independent. Betrothed to the man her family had 
chosen, she followed her heart, courageously willing to pay 
the price for happiness. 
Wilson, Amos. The Pennsylvania Hermit. A narrative of the 
extraordinary life of Amos Wilson, who expired in a cave after 
having therein lived in solitary retirement for the space of nine- 
teen years. Smith and Carpenter, New York. 1838. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
JUNIOR HISTORIANS* 


I, HisToRY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF JUNIOR 
HISTORIANS 


HE Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians was or- 

ganized at a meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies in Harrisburg on April 16, 1942. At the invitation 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, the Pennsylvania 
Social Studies Council, and the Federation of Historical Societies, 
two hundred student delegates and teacher sponsors, representing 
sixteen secondary schools, were present at the morning session 
of the annual meeting. The afternoon conference of the sixteen 
charter chapters present has since resulted in a rapidly expanding 
State-wide organization of one hundred and thirty-six Chapters 
belonging to the Federation of Junior Historians, with a member- 
ship of over three thousand students. 

The history-making epochs occurred in the spring of 1943, when 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians met in Regional 
Conferences. The Eastern Conference at Temple University in 
Philadelphia, the Middle Conference at the State Museum in 
Harrisburg, and the Western Conference at the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society in Pittsburgh, were attended by over 
six hundred students. 


* This “Guide for the Use of Junior Historian Chapters” was issued in 
mimeographed form by the Historical Commission, Harrisburg. 
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The Junior Historians now have representation in the schools 
of almost every county in the State. Their organizations are 
devoted to the preservation and advancement of local and State 
history and archeology and giving some attention also to the 
assembling of the contemporary war history records of their 
communities. It is hoped that much of the vital history of each 
locality may be brought to the attention of students and of adults. 

Diverse projects characterize the activities of the Junior His- 
torian Chapters. Among them are: writing the history of the 
community, writing the histories of early railroads, roads, and 
canals, collecting pictures of historic landmarks or modern im- 
portant landmarks, compiling information concerning the early 
churches, schools, or houses, conducting research into legends or 
traditions to establish their authenticity, making historic films, 
compiling clippings of the local war effort, keeping service records 
of Alumni or local service men and women and starting local 
history museums. 

The rapid acceleration in the number of Junior Historian 
Chapters is excellent proof of their interest and worth. Of their 
interest not only to students and teachers, but of their worth as 
adjuncts to the general knowledge of Pennsylvania history. The 
sponsors of the individual Junior Historian groups are largely 
history teachers who are interested in local and State history. 
This accounts also for the peculiarly swift progress of the Junior 
Historians. 

Pennsylvania has a marvellous resource of untold and untouched 
history. Fertile fields of research often lie just beneath a surface 
of encrusted disuse and neglect. It is hoped that the young people 
of our schools may, in some measure, revive the interest in 
the preservation of the rich heritage and precious past of our 
Commonwealth—Pennsylvania. 


II. StRUCTURE OF THE FEDERATION 


When the Federation of Junior Historians was organized in 
1942, a Constitution was voted upon and accepted by the Feder- 
ation members. In it provisions were made for the 


1. State president 
2. Vice-president 
3. Other officers 
4. Annual Meeting 
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Because of transportation difficulties, it was impossible to have 
any meetings other than the regional conferences in 1943, and 
State officers, therefore, could not be elected as the Constitution 
provided. It is hoped that an alternate Constitution and State 
officers may be effected at the next annual meeting of the 
Federation. 

At present the mechanics of the organization are directed from 
the office of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, which 
serves as a central clearing house for information and guidance, 
coordinating the activities of the Chapters, and finally, editing 
and publishing the completed projects of historical research. Sug- 
gestions from the central office are only intended to serve as 
aids, the Commission acting purely in an advisory capacity; the 
local Chapters of the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior His- 
torians are wholly autonomous, having their own local rules and 
regulations, and their own constitutions. 

The Constitution of the Federation, illustrative of the organiza- 
tional structure of a club, with its laws and procedure, purpose 
and objectives, could be used as a general guide for local Chapters 
who plan to produce constitutions of their own, best suited to 
their own purposes. A copy of this Federation Constitution will 
be sent upon request. 

Communications are addressed to the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Federation; (Miss) Avis Mary Custis 
Cauley, Assistant State Historian, Museum Building, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


III. THe Junior Histor1an 


Through the courtesy of the Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion, THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN, official publication of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians, will be issued four 
times during the school year. It will be mailed free of charge 
to schools, libraries, historical societies, and an ever-increasing 
mailing list of interested individuals. The title of this periodical, 
chosen from names submitted by member Chapters, expresses 
simply and appropriately the true policy of joint ownership exist- 
ing among Junior Historians, united to accomplish the mutual 
objectives of expression and exchange in the field of History. 
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THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN is intended to be the focal point 
for gathering together much of the valuable local and Pennsyl- 
vania history that has hitherto been unintentionally neglected by 
students. It will be the cohesion and summation of all Federation 
projects and accomplishments, planned to facilitate a publication 
of outstanding worth in the field of Pennsylvania history. The 
gratifying success of this unique secondary school venture will be 
due to the constant encouragement and inspiration of the spon- 
sors, the enthusiasm and joint cooperation of the Chapters, and 
the willing responsibility of the individual Chapter member. 

Advisory boards composed of sponsors and students have been 
set up to assist in the work of editing. These boards will be 
changed from time to time. The consensus of opinion from the 
Advisory Board has indicated an approval of a plan for THE 
JUNIOR HISTORIAN to follow a topical or episodical pat- 
tern, and the material submitted for publication would, of neces- 
sity, conform with the topic chosen yearly for the project work. 

Thus, after much consideration, it has been decided that the 
topic during the first year of publication will be Transportation 
In Pennsylvania, 1638-1943. Suggestions for the consideration 
of Junior Historians are indicated here, but there are many other 
possibilities that the Historians will probably discover for them- 
selves. It is hoped that the sponsors of the Federation Chapters 
will encourage the members to adopt a project in the suggested 
subject that can be prepared for future issues of THE JUNIOR 
HISTORIAN. 

Below are some suggested phases of the topic: 


Airports 
Bicycles 
Boats, steam, sailing ships, rafts, flats 
Bridges, toll, covered, suspension 
Bus lines 

Canals 

Cattle driving 

Depots 

Ferries 

Fordings 

Horse cars 

Pipelines 

Railroads, steam, electric, incline, etc. 
River pirates 
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Roads, toll, turnpike, trails, etc. 
Stagecoaches 

Taverns and hostels 

Tickets and timetables 
Trolleys 


Wagons, freighters, Conestogas, carriages, etc. 


It is suggested that the particular phase chosen by the Chap- 
ter as a project should be set to work on as soon as possible. 
Already some of the students are at work. The article should 
include a bibliography, whenever rare books or documents are 
used. Pictorial and illustrative matter will also be accepted. 
When the project is ready and has been approved by the sponsor, 
it will be used for publication upon its submission to the Executive 
Secretary. 

Any other subjects on which the Chapters may have been work- 
ing at the moment should be continued, as these will be utilized 
later on. Any news concerning the activities of the Chapters, 
including social functions, will also be welcomed for publication. 


IV. How To ORGANIZE A JUNIOR HistoRIAN CHAPTER 


Briefly described in the following paragraphs are the suggested 
steps in organizing a Junior Historian Chapter. These suggestions 
are not intended to be infallible, but it is thought that they may 


prove of value to those who are interested in sponsoring a group 
of this kind. 


. Interest 

Committee 

. Constitution—name, motto, colors, dues, membership re- 
quirements, projects 

. Meeting—place, time, frequency 

. Officers 

. Committees 


Auk WNHH 


1. A prerequisite of any group organization is interest. In 
the case of Junior Historians, interest may center around com- 
munity, county, State, or American history, archaeology or gov- 
ernment. Call a meeting of those students who are interested in 
creating a Chapter. Discuss informally the interests of those at- 
tending. This survey could become the basis and foundation for 
Chapter projects. 
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2. A committee could be appointed by the sponsor to set a 
designated place and time for this voluntary group to meet for 
the purpose of drawing up plans for a Chapter. This organiza- 
tional meeting should include all interested persons. They will 
naturally become the chapter members. 

3. At the meeting, the business of drawing up a constitution and 
necessary by-laws should be discussed. A name for the Chapter, 
motto and colors, dues, and requirements for membership should 
also be considered at this time. Projects for research should be 
chosen. Again a committee could be appointed to decide these 
things, with the understanding that the results would be voted 
upon by the Chapter members before they are accepted as final. 

4. The time and place of meetings should parallel the desires of 
the sponsor and the members of the Chapter. Meetings are ar- 
ranged so as to occur during a school activity period or after 
school as desired. A splendid idea is to have the business meet- 
ing during school time, weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly; then to 
arrange an open meeting at least once a month to which patrons 
of the school and all interested people are invited. 

5. Officers of the Chapter number’as many or as few as desired. 
Suggestions for officers follow but it is not necessary to adhere 
to this list. 


President—the presiding officer 
Vice President—shall preside in the absence of the 


president 

Recording Secretary—shall keep minutes of the 
meetings 

Corresponding Secretary—shall attend to correspond- 
ence 


Treasurer—shall act as custodian of the Chapter funds 
Chaplain—shall conduct the devotional period 
Sergeant-at-Arms—shall attend to the door 


6. The following standing committees are also in order and a 
chairman should be appointed to head each committee: 


Membership—shall propose for membership the names 
of applicants 

Program—shall arrange programs and social activities 

Publicity—shall publicize Chapter projects and ac- 


tivities 
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V. CHAPTER PUBLICITY 


Publicity is desirable in both school and community. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may be helpful to the committee and the 
chairman of publicity in the schools and in the community. 

1. Notices of meetings and special projects may be placed on 
blackboards with colored chalk. 

2. Accounts of trips, activities, projects and meetings may be 
carried. in the school paper. Mention at some time or other the 
work of individual members. 

3. Place posters concerning some phase of Chapter work in 
prominent places. 

4. Utilize as many patriotic assemblies as possible. 

5. Wear the PFJH pins. 

6. Ask for space in the local paper. Contribute a weekly 
column on specialized Chapter activities or history highlights of 
the community, edited by members of the Chapter with the help 
and criticism of the sponsor. 

7. Collaborate with the town librarian to make materials col- 
lected and assembled by Chapter members available to others. 

8. Elect interested citizens as honorary members of the Chapter. 


VI. How To Join THE FEDERATION 


The accepted procedure for all Chapters to follow when ap- 
plying for membership in the Federation of Junior Historians is 
described below. 


1. Questionnaire 

2. Membership blank 
3. Membership charter 
4. Pin 


1. When a Junior Historian Chapter has been organized and 
properly sponsored, officers elected, the place and time of meeting 
decided, and the nature of the project in historical research to be 
followed, a questionnaire should be requested from the office of 
the Executive Secretary of the Federation, then filled out and 
returned to her. 

2. When the questionnaire is received at the Federation office 
the membership blank will be mailed immediately. A payment 
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of $1.00 annual membership fee should accompany the returned 
blank to the Harrisburg office. 

3. The charter of membership to the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Junior Historians will then be issued. 

4. Every member of the Federation is entitled to wear the 
PFJH pin. It is a standard pin in the form of a keystone with 
white letters on a blue background. The composition is enamel 


on sterling silver. They are available at the Federation office 
at the cost of eighty-five cents each... . 


VII. Some Succestep ACTIVITIES FOR THE JUNIOR HIsTORIANS 


1. Keep service records for local or alumni service men. Use 
4 x 6 index cards to file the following information: 


Name Date of High School Promotions 
Date of birth Attendance or graduation Citations 
Place of birth Branch of service Discharge 


Date entered service 


These will be available years hence. Appoint a librarian to 
take care of these cards. The information can be more detailed 
or even less so than the above. Each Chapter should use its 
own judgment. 

2. Appoint a librarian to clip and file, or put in scrapbooks, 
community war efforts as outlined in newspaper accounts and 
which the Chapter members can contribute. These relate to: 


Citizenship Service Men Red Cross 
Industry Encampments Draft 
Rationing 


3. Keep a day by day or week by week diary of community 
events relating to the effects of the war on the community, or the 
changes wrought in the normal life of the community by the war. 
These need not be detailed accounts, and they can be read at meet- 
ings of the Chapter whenever thought feasible. After the war is 
over they can be filed for preservation. 

4. Make an Honor Roll of service men; keep addresses up to 
date as nearly as possible since it affords an opportunity for friends 
to communicate with them. It would be wise to appoint a stu- 
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dent to have charge of this. Information can be obtained from 
members of the families. 

5. Preserve local history or tradition. Invite men or women of 
the community who are conversant with local history or tradition 
to speak to the Chapter. Have one of the students take down the 
talk in shorthand, later have it transcribed, typed and thus kept 
for future reference. 

6. Make pilgrimages to old sites in the community. This need 
not involve transportation difficulties if the places are within walk- 
ing distances. A previous talk or explanatory lecture can be given 
by the sponsor or by some member of the Chapter, before the trip 
is made. Thus students can be prepared to recognize significant 
data. All known historical records concerning the place visited 
should be thoroughly investigated before the pilgrimage thus to 
check for data. 

7. Keep the students aware of the importance and value of old 
records, diaries, and letters of people in the community. If these 
documents do not become the possession of the Chapter then, get 
permission if possible, to make typed copies before they are re- 
turned to their owners. 

8. Present oral or written biographies of local eminent men or 
women; persons who have been outstanding as state or county 
leaders. Members of the Chapter can interview any who are liv- 
ing, ascertaining what facts they wish to have included. This will 
make valuable factual material for future reference. 

9. Make a community survey of musicians, artists, writers, 
poets, engineers, physicians, dentists, business men, specialized 
laborers, teachers, industrialists, etc. The survey may include 
the following data: 


Date of birth Years of residence in town Married 
Place of birth Profession Nationality or 
Church membership ancestry 


10. Start a local history museum by collecting from time to 
time such things as are peculiar to the local community life. These 
can be obtained at no cost for they rarely are valuable articles. 
Articles such as newspapers, campaign buttons, community drive 
buttons, draft lists, award assemblies lists, flags of local plants, 
etc., can be readily obtained. One can start with the present, and 
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then interested persons will often contribute things from the past. 
Anything pertaining to community life would be acceptable. All 
articles should be catalogued, giving data such as: 


Name of article Approximate date of use 
Donor Number 


11. Cooperate with the local, county or city Historical Society 
by exchauging programs. 

12. Arrange for an “open” night meeting occasionally. Plan 
an interesting program which can be based on some patriotic theme 
or some local theme. To this meeting invite all interested towns- 
people who care to come. 

13. Have an occasional program in which use is made of movies 
or slides of local or state historical properties. This program may 
be in the nature of an illustrated talk. 

14. Make a.tour of local municipal buildings. Have one of the 
officials explain the buildings. 

15. Build up a local and Pennsylvania history library. Valuable 
material can be acquired through the PENNSYLVANIA HIS- 
TORICAL COMMISSION. Ask to be placed on their mailing 
list. Also the magazines of the PENNSYLVANIA HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION, and other Historical Societies offer 
a wealth of material. Members of the groups to whom these pub- 
lications come will often be willing to contribute copies. 

16. Have occasional book reviews of some interesting fact or 
fiction related to national, state, or local history. For state and 
sectional material refer to WHAT TO READ ABOUT PENN- 
SYLVANIA, published by the PENNSYLVANIA HIS- 
TORICAL COMMISSION. 

17. Present an assembly program before the school on one of 
the patriotic holidays. Suggestions for these programs may be 
acquired from the bibliography of the PENNSYLVANIA- 
KEYSTONE OF DEMOCRACY radio series, sponsored by the 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL COMMISSION. 

18. If equipment is available make movies or slides of local his- 
torical sites or properties. Of great advantage is the cooperation 
of the local citizens who can be enlisted in this undertaking if the 
history of the community itself is stressed. Perhaps a chronological 
account of the community might be made by beginning with that 
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which is the oldest landmark and coming to the present and modern. 

19. Have members of the Chapter who are particularly adept 
in art or mechanical drawing prepare illuminated maps. The 
entire membership of the Chapter may help in this by gathering 
data, and collecting historical information. This map may be based 
on the history of the entire community, showing past and present 
data. It may be based on only one historical area or landmark, 
such as an old church, old fort, old encampment, etc. 

20. An historical pageant entails a great deal of time and effort 
in research, but repays in the value to the community and the 
school. The pageant can be written by the members of the 
Chapter, under the guidance of the teacher, and in cooperation 
with the English, Dramatics, Art and Vocational Shop depart- 
ments of the school. It can be presented at the Commencement 
or it can be presented on an especial date. 

21. History has its less serious aspect, as parents of Chapter 
members are invited to a tea served by members of the Chapter 
who are dressed to represent historical characters. The students 
should be led to choose as many characters from their community 
as possible. Of course, not all characters are well known, and 
research must be conducted beforehand to make this affair as 
authentic as possible. This group of students can fit themselves 
into the mannerisms as well as the dress of the characters that they 
represent. 

22. Have a publicity committee gather all current news and 
publicize any effort the Chapter may make to aid community his- 
tory. The latter has the effect of gaining public support that often 
results in additional gifts of material, books, and museum pieces. 

23. Seach the available records for the authenticity of local 
traditions and history. 4 

24. The students who are interested in archaeology can be given 
an opportunity to exert effort in locating historical sites where all 
present evidence is lacking. First they should gain permission 
fram owners of any land where sites were thought to have been 
located. This should not be difficult if there is no building thereon 
at present. Do not discourage “digging.” Also very helpful in 
this are the publications of the SOCIETY FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA ARCHAEOLOGY, State Museum Building, Harrisburg, 
or the publications of any of the archaeological societies within the 
State. Their aid can often be enlisted with benefit to both groups. 
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25. Have an annual dinner to which members and friends of 
the Chapter can be invited. This dinner can usually be served by 
the Home Economics department at cost. Often some local group 
is willing to serve the dinner at little above cost. To this dinner 
especial invitations should be given to all people interested in local 
history. A program can be planned that will include some im- 
promptu remarks from them. As guest speaker it is suggested 
that a person of some note in history or archaeology be invited. 

26. Keep a roll of alumni Chapter members and addresses. 
These members can be notified from time to time concerning vital 
concerns within the Chapter. Also they are the people who later 
make up adult Historical Societies. 

27. Encourage the members of the Chapter to contribute effort 
or time to any worthwhile community endeavor leading toward 
restoration or research. 

28. Encourage any effort to write a history of the locality or 
community. This will necessitate investigation of records, inter- 
views with reliable residents, and the evaluation and organization 
of collected data. It might be better, however, to start with the 
history of some phase of community life, such as schools, churches 
or industries. 

29. Have members make genealogical charts. These charts 
should be voluntary; all students will not wish to contribute to 
this. Perhaps some charts can only be made back to third genera- 
tion, for parents may have been born in another country. The 
local D.A.R. Chapter often cooperate in this. Ask the regent for 
information. These charts may be kept by students. . . 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by Leonipas Dopson 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Harmonists: A Personal History. By John S. Duss. (Harrisburg: 
Pennsylvania Book Service, 1943. Pp. xviii, 425. $3.50.) 


Virtually all his life John S. Duss has been under the influence of the 
Harmony Society, and when it was in extreme peril he rescued it trom 
insolvency. Historians will be grateful to him for committing his recol- 
lections and observations to print. Aware of his unique knowledge, he has 
probably for a long time felt an obligation to write and publish his memoirs. 
The history and ethos of Harmonie are apt to elude the outsider, however 
great his scientific acumen may be. The only people who really know a 
community are those who have been stirred and renewed by its fellowship. 
Mr. Duss, though born some years after the death of the founder, was 
during his youth in constant association with old members whose minds 
were still full of the personalities and enterprises of the early days. Subse- 
quently, as the last and perhaps the most gifted of its leaders, he had access 
to the records of the society and was himself the principal participant in 
the events that terminated the discordant career of Harmonie. Even if the 
book were a half-literate apology, it would rank high as a source. We 
hasten to assure the reader that it is quite outside the category of sancti- 
monious trash, not only because the author writes from a high level of 
general culture but also because he takes a detached view of the persons 
he portrays and the events he narrates. 

Out of the depths of his erudition, which he owes largely to his years 
of absorption in lawsuits, Mr. Duss corrects not a few errors concerning 
the constitution and the discipline of the Harmony Society. He main- 
tains that it was not a religious society at all. While this is true in a 
legal sense, Mr. Duss is temperamentally indifferent to doctrine. George 
Rapp’s religious beliefs are dismissed too summarily, and his faith as a 
motivating force is imperfectly apprehended. Mr. Duss correctly traces 
some of the articles of Rapp’s creed to Béhme. Thus it becomes evident 
that Rapp had affinities with Beissel and the other Béhmists who founded 
conventual associations. The author makes it clear that the life in the 
three settlements of the society was not monastic. On the contrary, the 
Rappites ate five meals a day and fell far behind the Ephrathites in the 
mortification of the flesh. Rapp advocated celibacy but did not cram it 
down the throats of his followers. Although he may have been a martinet, 
his autocratic inclinations were curbed by his disciples. His sectaries were 
never in bondage to him as the enthusiasts of Ephrata were to their 
ghostly director. 

If his touch in religious matters is slightly uncertain, Mr. Duss is pro- 
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foundly conversant with economic and financial questions. When the 
society after years of slovenly management was on the verge of disaster, 
he met its obligations, inaugurated a sane policy, and with energy and 
dexterity contrived to keep the wolf from the door and the trustees out 
of jail. The hours he spent in conflict with lawyers intensified his devotion 
to music. In discussing his exploits as a conductor he has drawn too 
freely on his scrapbook. The rhetorical transports of the critics need not 
have been quoted at length. 

A careful scrutiny of the proofs would have saved the volume from a 
few blemishes. Proper names are sometimes spelled inconsistently. Mis- 
spellings occur. One sentence (p. 361) is unintelligible: “The number of 
bonds here and there, fluctuating in number, as they did, from time to time, 
according to how many were pledged as collateral on large loans, the 
number redeemed or used as attorney’s fees—I am dealing in sum totals— 
not in exact figures.” An index would enhance the usefulness of the book. 
Mr. Duss makes brisk and penetrating comments on journalists and others 
who have written about Harmonie. He should have appended a bibliog- 
raphy. If it was impossible to use footnotes extensively, the sources should 
have been named and succinctly discussed. Mr. Duss’ knowledge of Har- 
monie so far surpasses other people’s that he will do himself an injustice 
if he does not catalogue, or commission somebody else to catalogue, . the 
literary remains of the society. 

W. C. Kien 
U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Out of the Sand. By E. George Lindstrom. (Cleveland: High Twelve 
Publishing Company, 1943. 246 pp. $2.50.) 


Mr. Lindstrom has written an historical novel that will appeal to those 
readers who like tales of frontier exploitation, labor conflict, romance, 
adventure, chance, failure, and success. The setting for the story is in 
the drainage basin of the Allegheny River of western Pennsylvania during 
the 1860’s. Fourteen characters are historical and all the rest fictitious. 

John Spears and Katherine Campbell are the main characters of the 
story. John was a ten-year-old orphan boy whom the Spearses took in and 
later sent to Meadville (Pa.) Academy, where he became interested in 
petroleum drilling. Katherine, John’s sweetheart, was opposed to his 
interest and participation in prospecting. She wanted him to settle on the 
land of his adopted parents and be a farmer or business man in the local 
town. This he was not willing to do; the story of Drake’s find had 
captured his interest. He went to war and came back an individualist 
interested in acquiring wealth. He drilled where others had not tried and 
always struck oil pools which yielded quick and abundant returns, but he 
always squandered his money and had to start at the bottom again. 

The book is certainly underwritten. The petroleum development is often 
compared to the wild races for gold in that towns were places of filth, 
dangerous fire traps, gambling centers, wild financial investments resulting 
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in great profit or great loss, transient labor, and carefree people. The 
author has been very careful not to exaggerate the truth. Many times 
one wishes he had developed certain events to a more detailed and historic 
end. The rivalry between pipe-line men and teamsters is a good instance in 
which the author might have carried the story to a fighting finish. This 
book is an outgrowth of the preparation of material for screen, radio, 
and stage work. Six photographs of Pithole are typical of the boom 
town; unfortunately they are poorly reproduced. 

Mr. Lindstrom is to be congratulated on this historic novel. It is true 
to fact, and the action moves fast enough to keep one reading until the 
end is reached. 

Leroy O, Myers 
The Pennsylvania State College 











